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Summer Normal School of Languages, 1882.—Session Six Weeks.—Saratoga, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Profitable arrangements for board, traveling, etc., may be made for those who apply in good time. Address 
860 STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANCGUACES, 309 Madison Avenue, New York City... 























. The National Music Course is now being used in Boston for the 15th year. 
It is also used in over sixty other leading cities in the United States. It 


was awarded the first medals at Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris. 


FOR Send postal for circular, just issued, giving suggestions to teachers, and the programmes used in 
several cities. . 


SCHOOL S GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
| @| 9 & 13 Tamoxr Px, BOSTON. . 4 4 Bop St, NEW YORK, 180 Wasase Ave, CHICAGO, 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


METEOROLOGICAL 


of 24 pages /ree. 


= for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


























G. Ss. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulten St., New Vork. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anp MA- 


TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- | ESTABLISHED 


ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Mannuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 










Provident Association 


Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the State| Neuralgia; refreshing the —— — by, 


INSTRUMENTS. | upon safe business principles, to all Teachers. School 
Officials, and members of the educational profession 


Illustrated, condensed list | generally. 


Full Catalogue of 158 pag to themselves and their families any longer ? 


9 Vesey’ 8 
<3 |School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure. Chemicals, 


TEACHERS’ 


OF THE U. &. 
Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 


of New vet. fatigue; strengthens a failin 


aud all Accessories and Out- * 
President ice- President, Deb 
fits, with every description of , CALKINS Nervous Exhaustion or 
Principal of Mt zn School, Psat : of NOY. City| It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or ve 
OPTICAL and Newark, Sy. Public Schools. better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain an 


The prime object of this Association is to afford aid 
For sale vy druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


‘Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITH#S, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheai-Germ. 


b rvousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
It restoges Shewnergy lest oy SS by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 


ves renewed vigor in all diseases of 
ty. Itis the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


owth of children; and a 
body. 


PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES, 
F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Hundreds of thousands of gmen have 
their — ee oy ceere the * 
Uf i perative du 
 themesioes ¢ their families ¢ lon r Send for full description to the Manufacturer, 
Also Manufacturer of School Furniture 


The FRAME can 


Send for Prospectus, giving complete details, to 
ARTHUR COUPER, Business Manager, 


seen at Office of PRIMARY TEACHER, 


GOULD'S PATENT IMPROVED ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


JOHN GOULD, 72 Murray Street, N. Y. 
and Apparatus, and Dealer in Supplies 
. E. Sheldon, Editor, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





363 eow 147 Grand St. New York City. 





CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 





Ge Correspondence 
solicited. 


ASK ""™ NEW CRavONs. 





J. & H. BERGE "2s" 











sim NEW YORK CRAYON CO. 








wwe HH. B, BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 








must CTTRT W. MEYER, 327%" 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


ium awarded to Student’s Electric Machive and A : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 
- — plated, $28.00. Catalogues (1881) on — 2 


, JOSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
, STEEL PENS. 


2) THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Up 
* AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovasour me WORLD. 




































BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnace>* 
a specialty in manufacture. 
302 cow 2 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus: 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 








General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York 


Manufacturers of 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. W: WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S 

















The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Biackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c 


Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
d for descriptive circulars. 


BAKER, PRATT & C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Sen — 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for 1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 

Importers of Drawing Materials, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
; SCHOOL 




















—— , as they 
ens. 
recommended. Order through Stationers and Newsdealers. For samples 
address THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 








genuine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented 
to the attention of American teachers on the ground of merit and 
every quality that belongs to first-class School 
heir well-known standard Nos., 333, 444, 128, are especially 








PIANOS & gas433 
ORGCANS war 


AN IMMENSE STOCK of SECOND HAND 
PIANOS and ORGANS, in GOOD ORDER, at 
GREAT BARGAINS. ILLUSTRATED CAT« 
ALOGUES MAILED FREE. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


SILK BANNERS shaétie 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 





>KIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


| for all Kidney Compiaints and for all 
} diseases of the 


—LIVER.= 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 


























FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Besten. 


ADOPTED FOR Were inne — 
THE SCHOOLS “BOOK. 
OF BOSTON: Worceste — gow Frtmary 
The J5— —— Adams’s davancea Spell 
mentary -Book. 
and Primary. ‘ rte fie. Ete. 





mH: DIAMOND 
DYES. 


are the Sim 


Chea: 
Ay Dyes ever made. One 10 cent 
¥ will color more goods 
than any 15 or 25 ct. dye over & 24 colors. 
Any can color fabric 
ERY Sior wanted and be convinced. Bet of 
les of ink and 1 . 
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Are the Most Effectual Remedy in the 
Known World for the 


PERMANENT CURE 


—OF ALL — 


CHRONIC 
Female Weaknesses. 





baw are prepared expressly for, and if used as di- 
never fail to cure, the most obstinate Misplace- 








| PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
= SCHOOL MEDALS 


Of Gold, Silver, and White 








Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 5 | 














@\ Metal. Headquarters for 
i) asta Sacer Matton TING 
ns, &@ ° 
j] Medal shown in this cut, or RX 
p= lapel EALING PT AGE, Be. 
ROBT. W. KIP, Kn -MucilAs’, 
Manufartg. Jeweler, own. ESTABLISHED,I824 





ts, Ovarian Troubles, and Chronic Weaknesses so 
common to the best of the sex. Thousands of ladies all 
over the county will bear witness to the curative 
virtue of the Pills. Names furnished on application. 
Indorsed and used by physicians. 

Ladies in the most refined circles of society have ac- 
* them as the best remedy in use for Chronic 

eak nesses. 

Many teachers of vocal music, and public —* 
bear witness to the certain efficacy of Healy’s Tonic 
Pills, in strengthening the muscles weakened by con- 
stant use, incidental to this class of professionals. 

Sold by ts, or sent by mail upon receipt of 
price, $1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00, Letters are read 
and answered by a skillful female physician. Send 
stamp for answer. A valuable ry meer mailed free. 
Address H, F. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple P1., Boston. 

Mention this paper. 351 (M)g 
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361tf 62 Fulton &t., N. ¥. 
; Toany suffering with Catarrh 
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desire relief, | can furnish H 
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- by 
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“His remedies are the ou wth 
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Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 





SHEPARD'S STENCILS, Sxraze charts. 
line map of Europe, ¢. g., can be put on black board 
——— other maps in less time 

30 ots, A. LOVELL & Co., 














BENJ. PIKE'S SON & CO., 
02 938 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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A HYMN FOR THE CONQUERED. 
Ising the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the battle of 
ife,— 


e, 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed 
in the strife; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding 
acclaim 

Of nations is lifted in chorus, whose brows wear the chaplet 
of fame; 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the 
broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed acting bravely a silent and desper- 
ate part; 

Whose —5 bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes 
burned in ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at,—who 
stood at the dying of day 

With the work of their life all around them, unpitied, un- 
heeded, alone, 

With death swooping down o’er their failure, and al! but their 
faith overthrown. 


While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its pean for 
those who have won,— 

While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the 
breeze and the sun 

Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 

Thronging after the laurel crowned victors,—I stand on the 
field of defeat 

In the shadow, ’mongst those who are fallen and wounded and 
dying, and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted 
brows, breathe a provers 

Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper, ‘‘ They only the 
victory win 

Who have fought the good fight, and have vanquished the 
demon that tempts us within; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the 
world holds on high; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight,—if 
need be, to die.”’ 


Speak, a who are life’s victors? Unroll thy long annals 
and say,— 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won 
the success of the hy 

The —— or Nero ? e Spartans who fell at Thermopy- 
#’s tryst. 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Socrates ? 
Pilate, or Christ ? 

—W. W.S., in Blackwood’s Magazine. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





. No Winz.—The mayor of Swansea, England, at his 
inaugural dinner refused to have wine served, and 
although public sentiment in favor of teetotalism is not 


as advanced as it is here in Rhode Island, the city 


council expressed warm approbation of his action. — 
Prov. (R. L) Press. 


. GRAMMAR IN OUR ScHooLs.—A child does not gain 
in school such a perfect use of language that he does not 
need the protecting armor of technical grammar. It is 
unimportant whether the system be called “ language ” 
or “grammar ;” the youth of the present day will not be 
Preserved from the faults which are becoming ingrained 
in our American tongue by anything else than the 
most thorough knowledge of all the shades of difference 
In the inflections, relations, and combinations of words 
which make up current forms of speech. — S$, Arthur 
Bent, Nashua, N. H. 


Meruops, — Our country has firmly established the 
Principle of self-activity and industry. The pupil can- 
not be independent; he is a child, and needs guidance, 


He cannot be allowed to have its own way always. 
Nothing is more apt to weaken the child than the 
favorite maxim, to let the child alone, to let him do 


sional life ; with slovenly mental habits and an undis- 
ciplined mind, years are vainly spent in endeavoring to 
win success by following a profession, or in the prosecu- 


what he pleases. He must struggle for freedom from}tion of business.—J. B. McChesney, Prin. High School 


his own whims and caprices. He must learn to do 
what he should do. On the other hand, the boy must 
become independent intellectually, and, for this reason, 
he must learn to find knowledge in the objective world 


by his own eyes. Knowledge must be conquered, in 
order to be wholly possessed. The teacher may guard 
the pupil against hurtful errors, he may point out to 
him the road to knowledge, he may lead him, but he 
must not attempt to carry him.—Prof. Louis Soldan. 


TEMPERANCE includes the timely use of that which 
is to be used, and the timely letting alone of that which 
is to be let alone. Temperance always involves total 
abstinence from some things. It is sheer nonsense to 
claim, as some do, that temperance implies the actual 


use of everything in moderation ; that to be temperate 
one must indulge moderately in strychine, and lauda- 
num, and whisky, and wine, and turpentine.—H. Clay 
Trumbull. 


Tue True QuALIFICATION.—What matters it where 
a man comes from,—university or college, normal school 
or high school, or primary school,—if he is qualified for 
his work, and does it earnestly ? While we are glad to 


have college graduates, and normal graduates, if they 
are worthy ones, we must not be satisfied with the 
mere possession of a sheepskin.—Z. H. Higbee, Pa. 


Epvucation does not consist in mastering languages, 
but is found in that moral training which extends be- 


yond the school-room to the playground and street, and 
which teaches that a meaner thing can be done than 
to fail in a recitation.— Chadbourne. 


Tue TeacHInG Proression—Wuaart 1s NrepEp.— 
First, the literary attainments of teachers to be deter- 
mined exactly as the literary attainments of the mem- 
bers of other learned professions are determined. Sec- 
ond, special training to be required of every one 
entering the teachers’ profession. Third, the State 
normal schools to have a strictly professional course, 
and to receive only those who hold diplomas from some 
university, college, or high school, or a certificate of 
scholarship from the State School Department. Fourth, 
where persons have received their literary or profes- 
sional training outside of colleges or normal schools, 


they shall be examined by a commission composed of a 
number of county or city superintendents, and the re- 
sult of their examinations forwarded to the School De- 
partment for action. Fifth, all certificates to teach in 
the public schools of the State to be permanent.— Supt. 
Luckey at Pa. Supts. Meeting. 


TrcunicaL Epucation.-—-Who says that our public 
school system does not teach American youth how to 
earn an honest living? True, the boy or girl must 
first rebel against teachers, parents, and society; play 
truant, bully, wanton, or thief, to gain admittance ; but 
there are the schools, and once inside, there are work- 
benches, and sewing-machines, —all sorts of means of 
instructing the inmates into the ways of earning a live- 


lihood. . . . If the State can teach the boys useful trades 
after it gets them into the penal or reformatory institu- 
tions, surely it should find the means of teaching them 
such trades before they have lapsed from virtue.—Jnter- 


Ocean, Chicago. 

Orat Teacutnc.— Truth that is received merely 
and committed to memory, sticks to man’s organization 
like an artificial limb, a false tooth, a-wax nose. . . 
But knowledge gained by one’s own thinking resembles 
the natural limb; it alone belongs to us fully. — Schop- 
enhauer. 

How, not WHart.—It is of much greater consequence 
in a secondary school, how a pupil studies than what he 
studies. After correct mental habits have been formed, 





itis an easy matter to master any line of facts or oe 
whereby a person becomes prepared to enter profes- 


Oakland, Cal. 








STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


Il.—THE SCHOOL - HOUSE. 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


From our knowledge of the colonial time it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the first school built in New 
England. It comprises one room only, which certainly 
is neither large nor specially attractive. If the entire 
community of Salem needed a meeting-house no larger 
than an ordinary sitting-room of the modern house, 
their children did not demand a school-house more than 
a score of feet square. At one end of the school-room 
stands the enormous fire-place, which is so rapacious of 
the hickory that each scholar is required to bring a load 
of wood. Ina corner is the master’s chair; and occu- 
pying the main part of the floor are the benches and 
tables of the dozen or score of scholars. A shelf runs 
around the walls on which scholars place their books 
when not in use; and there is also a desk on which 
stands the dictionary, which in even the school of two 
hundred years ago played an important part. That the 
school-house was occasionally out of repair, and that 
the teacher had at that early day learned the art of 
vividly picturing its defects to the trustee, we do not 
lack for evidence. In 1681 a teacher of the free school 
at Roxbury wrote to an officer: “Of inconveniences I 
shall instance no other but that of the school-house, the 
confused and nastie posture that it is in, not fitting to 
reside in, the glass broken and therefore very raw and 
cold, seats some burnt and others out of kilter, that 
one had as well nigh as goods keep school in a hog sty 
as in it.” 

It is also easy to picture the work that goes on 
within the room. The school-boy is lazy. From Jan- 
uary to August the session of the Dorchester school 
opens at seven o'clock in the morning, and closes at five 
in the afternoon. In the remaining months of the year 
it begins an hour later and closes an hour earlier. 
There is a recess from eleven to one o’clock, except on 
Monday, when the children are obliged to surrender 
one-half their play-time to the master in order for him 
to question them on yesterday’s sermons and to punish 
for any neglect or misdemeanor committed in the holy 
hours. As late as 1770 the town schools of Salem be- 
gin at seven in the summer and eight in the winter. 
The afternoon session, beginning at one, closes at four in 
the shortest days and at five in the longest. The 
school year is a year. In the earliest times there was 
no vacation. In the middle of the last century, the 
vacations of the schools in a principal town comprised 


“general election, commencement day (at Harvard). 


and rest of that week, Fasts, Thanksgivings, Train- 
ings, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons.” Of the 
early schools it is almost as true as has been remarked 
of the settlers of Massachusetts, that they had only two 
holidays, and one of these was a fast. 

For the privilege of attending school thus constantly, 
each scholar, as he was able, was required to pay a 
certain fee. The so-called free-schools of Massachu- 
setts, — as the school in Boston, Dorchester, Roxbury, 
and other towns, possessed a certain amount of property, 
the result of the gift of the colony, the town, or indi- 
viduals. In 1659 the General Court gave to Dorches- 
ter one thousand acres of land, “ where they can find 


it according to law;” and four years before, John Clapp 





bequeathed a house and a quantity of land “for the 
maintenance of the ministry and a school in Dorchester 
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forever,” a gift from which the town has realized $13,- 
590. But in addition to the income derived from the 
endowment, the schools were supported by the fees of 
scholars. ‘The fees differed in different towns. No 
scholar, who was unable to pay them, was thereby de- 
barred the privilege of education. In the record of the 
town of Salem we learn that in 1694 “ each able scholar 
paid 15s, a year at the grammar school, in 1697, 12s., 
and in 1698, 18s. The fee was not unfrequently paid 
in what was known as “country pay.” ; 

As has been already said, in some schools each scholar 
was obliged to aid in their support by furnishing his 
share of fuel ; and in Dorchester, in 1688, it was ordered 
that “those who bring in logwood are to cut it after it 
came to the school-house.” The salary of the master 
was not infrequently paid in produce. Corn, peas, 
beans, wheat, were commodities of value both to those 
who raised and delivered them, and to the teacher who 
received and consumed them. In 1663 one-half of the 
salary of the Roxbury teacher, of £50 pounds, was thus 
paid. It was ordered that he receive “at the upper 
mills in Roxbury three-quarters in Indian corn, or pease, 
and the other fourth part in barley, all good and mer- 
chandable at price current in the country rate.” The 
total salary of a teacher amounted usually to about fifty 
pounds. It seldom fell below thirty or exceeded sixty 
pounds. But it must be remembered that money had, 
in the seventeenth century, twice or thrice its present 
purchasing power. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS, WITH TEXTS FROM 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 


BY ANNIE TOLMAN SMITH. 


It requires some audacity to assert as a fact what the 
history of a case flatly contradicts ; as, for instance, that 
normal schools “ not only do not secure us good teach- 
ing, but they stand in the way of good teaching.” An 
incident of the late election aptly illustrates the mental 
state from which such delusions emanate. Walking 
with an acquaintance, I observed a tipsy and hilarious 
citizen stagger to the poll, conspicuously displaying his 
ballot. “That is what suffrage does,” said my compan- 
ion, a monarchist, oblivious of the impressive spectacle 
of twenty well-mannered, sober workmen who were filing 
up to the freeman’s palladium at the same moment. 

Educators have been much scolded, of late, for not 
drawing lances in such sallies ; but it should be remem- 
bered that he who is properly prepared to maintain the 
merits of normal schools is aware also that wit is the 
flash of truth; if the Damascus blade be his, he will not 
cross it with a wooden sword. 

The article from which I have quoted is the old 
tirade pronounced with a dashing abandon that relieves 
the stupidity. Its only relevancy to a fair discussion 
of the subject is found in its offering a count of indict- 
ments, by virtue of which it will serve me now asa 
convenient tally. : 

I. “ Whatever objections lie against high schools and 
industrial schools, lie against normal and training 
schools.” 

While it may yet appear, in the progress of civil 
affairs, that a proposition applicable to normal schools 
is universal enough to include high and industrial, the 
converse is not true. The argument for normal schools 
is the argument for elementary schools, stated with a 
force and precision never to be surpassed by Macaulay 
in his famous speech of 1847. “This, then,” ‘said the 
orator, “is my argument. It is the duty of govern- 
ment to protect our persons and property from danger. 
The gross ignorance of the common people is a princi- 
pal cause of danger to our persons and property. There- 
fore it is the duty of the government to take care that 
the common people shall not be grossly ignorant.” 
The only modification of the argument, as applied to 
morals, is that suggested by Dr. Martin B. Anderson, 
in his discussion of voluntaryism in higher education. 
“The principle of self-preservation,” he says “would 
justify special appropriations (by the State), for 
the training of common school teachers in academies 
and normal schools, if it can be shown that the law of 
supply and demand, acting through institutions sup- 

ported on the voluntary principle, will not furnish 














teachers in sufficient numbers and with sufficient educa- 
tion to meet the necessities of the case.” 

The total failure of the voluntary principle gave rise 
to the normals. The history of teachers’ seminaries in 
Prussia and all German speaking countries, of the nor- 
mal schools of France, and of the training schools of 
Great Britain aided by the National Land Grant, may 
be cited in proof. In the United States, also, the 
failure of the voluntary principle worked the same issue. 
Those familiar with the early efforts of Russell, Gallaudet, 
Barnard, Rantoul, Emerson, Channing, Mann, and the 
men of like discernment who wrought with them, will 
recall that they based their efforts upon the necessity 
of the case. It was only when this necessity had taken 
hold of public conviction and the question of ways and 
means had arisen, that foreign precedents became prom- 
inent in the discussions. The normal school rests, then, 
upon the Nation’s right to insure self-preservation. 


II. “What is necessary for a good teacher is, first . . . 
the teaching-tact,—knack. This is born, and not made.” 
Secondly, . . . “ Education which the schools for edu- 
cation supply.” 

There is an old saying, “ A poet is born, not made,” 
whose phrasing has a conjuring magic like the formulas 
by which conductors are ordered “to punch in the 
presence of the passenger.” Generation after genera- 
tion has run the original through the changes of its 
fancy, till for all arts, trades, and professions, it has 
seemed that men had only need to be born. In the 
case of the teacher the modified demand is born with a 


knack. 
Knack, according to Webster on Shakespeare, is “a 


petty contrivance, a toy;” to the same on Pope, “a 
nice trick,” and to the same on Swift and Atterbury, 
“habitual facility of performance.” It is the latter 
sense, I presume, in which it represents a quality for a 
teacher. Where are the fairies who will work such a 
miracle of endowment at the pedagogues’ birth? Mean- 
while, will any man in his senses,—in his educated 
senses, —characterize method, for instance that of the 
prince of ethical teachers, as the Socratic knack ? 
Heaven grant that normal students may be so grounded 
n the dictionary as to guard their pupils from the 
fallacies that lurk in catch-words, 

Normal schools take their place with our military and 
naval schools, as institutions for training in methods, 
since for every undertaking which, like warfare or edu- 
cation, depends upon principles, there is a scientific 
method. Hence the establishment of this class of train- 
ing schools is counted among the events which make the 
progress of civilization. The rule of thumb, the rule 
of empiricism were repudiated in the act, and the seal 
of public approbation was set upon a course of proced- 
ure accordant with the nature of the subject; i.¢. the 
scientific method. 

Concerning the second clause of the proposition upon 
teachers’ qualifications, it is impossible to say anything 
without drifting into utter confusion on account of the 
ambiguous use of the term education. 


III. In the count which Iam following as closely as 
its informal character permits, a normal school having 
one year’s course is taken as the representative ef the 
class which, in this type, are charged with making “A 
year’s scramble along the outskirts of science,” 

It is then in order to confine our attention to nor- 
mals having a single year’s course. Apart from the 
normal schools for training kindergarten teachers, there 
are nine public normal schools in the country which re- 
port a one year’s course; four of the number report also 
longer courses, leaving five whose course is limited to 
the shorter period. Reports of four of these are now 
before me. 

For admission to the State Normal School, Gorham, 
Me., candidates must be, if women, J7 years of age ; 
if men, 18. They must present testimonials as to char- 
acter, and must pass a good examination in reading, 
grammar, composition, geographiy, arithmetic, element- 
ary algebra, United States history, and physiology. 
The branches, it will be observed, are those that are 
taught in the common schools of the State. In the 
school they review these studies with reference to meth- 
ods of explaining and presenting them; and, in addi- 
tion, pursue mental science as related to the teacher’s 











work, chemistry, physics, algebra, geometry, English 
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literature, civil government, school economy, and didac- 
tics. This seems an ambitious structure to raise in a 
year upon the basis of the entrance requirements. Some 
facts, however, which do not appear in the prospectus, 
must be allowed to modify our criticism. The candi- 
dates are generally about 19 years of age, and have 
much higher attainments than are represented in the 
examination. Often they are teachers, stealing a year 
for the purpose of studying methods or special branches. 
Nevertheless, we are ready to admit that this normal 
school is only good in the absence of a better, and if it 
is better than appears, it ought to study the art of self- 
representation. 

The three remaining schools are city normals, — one 
in Boston and two in Washington. They are so much 
alike in organization and conduct that one may be se- 
lected as illustrating the common ideal. 

The Boston Normal School is for girls only. Appli- 

cants must be 18 years of age, must present satisfactory 
testimonials of character, and must have completed the 
fourth year of the Boston High School, or show by ex- 
amination equivalent attainment. The work of the 
school is grouped under five heads : 
. 1. Physiological Study. [A review of physiology and 
hygiene, with reference to the physical conditions and 
wants of childhood.] 2. Special Reviews. 3. Psycho- 
logical Study. 4. Methods of Instruction. 5. Teaching 
Under Criticism. 

As will be seen at a glance, the new work of the 
school is chiefly embraced under the three last heads. 
Against the third, which includes mental and moral 
science, logic, and the principles of education and school 
economy, the objection has been raised that it crowds 
altogether more subjects upon the mind than can be 
entertained in a year. It is not my purpose to enter 
upon any discussion here, but I cannot forbear a quota- 
tion from Herbert Spencer pertinent to the point: 

“Grant,” he says, “that the phenomena of intelli- 
gence conform to laws; grant that the evolution 
of intelligence in a child also conforms to laws ; 
and it follows inevitably that education can be rightly 
guided only by a knowledge of these laws. To 
suppose that you can properly regulate this pro- 
cess of forming and accumulating ideas without un- 
derstanding the nature of the process, is absurd. 
How widely, then, must teaching as it is differ 
from teaching as it should be, when hardly any parents, 
and but few teachers, know anything about psychol- 
ogy.” And again, “Some acquaintance with the first 
principles of physiology, and the elementary truths of 
psychology, is indispensable for the right bringing up 
of children. General principles only, accompa- 
nied by such detailed illustrations as may be needed to 
make them understood, would suffice; and these might 
be readily taught,—if not rationally, then dogmatically.” 

The endeavor to accomplish what is thus suggested 
does not seem impracticable for a normal school with 


five divisions of work to a year’s course. 


IV. “ The training of training-schools and normal 
schools is the training of all into subjugation to one ; the 
training of teachers and pupils into uniformity and drill 
and dwarfage;... and is against individuality and 
independence and self-direction.” 

Against such an assertion it is only necessary to place 
the program of training exercises as arranged and car- 
ried out in the Boston Normal in the session of 1880. 
The headings indicate the intelligence with which they 
were developed: Observing and Reporting Single Les- 
sons; Teaching before the Normal Class for Criticism ; 
Observing and Reporting the Work of a Room for Two 
Days; Teaching in the Training School; Observing 
and Teaching in the Public Schools; Model Lessons in 
Teaching. 

To a plan so admirably systematized, add such en- 
thusiasm, such zeal, such free conference between novi- 
tiates and supervising teachers as I have repeatedly 
witnessed in the Boston Normal School and the Wasb- 
ington Normal, and you are able to understand how at 
last “ Wisdom’s ways” have a chance of being made 
“ways of pleasantness” to “the young, young chil- 
dren,” and you feel quite reconciled to the loss of such 
“ individuality, independence, and self-direction ” as has 
not sufficient “ staying” quality to survive the process. 

And now the end of my paper has brought me to the 
threshold of my subject, for the case of normal schools 


in our country is, in reality, the case of the scores of 
institutions having more than one year’s course, con- 





cerning which there is much to be said. 
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A WORD TO PARENTS. 


BY KE. 0. PECK, MONTPELIER, VT. 


In our country schools there is great lack of sympa- 
thy between parents and teachers. I know of a family 
who, for successive terms, during which time several 
different teachers were employed, removed their chil- 
dren from the district school before the close of the 
term because of some offence the teachers gave one of 
the little boys. In two cases it was for punishment, 
and in others, some words of impatience or reproof 
which were considered an injustice unpardonable. How 
much the teachers were really to blame I am unable to 
say, but the evil effects of such a course upon the chil- 
dren are evident. Hence this word to parents. 

If you wish good schools, and your children to im- 
prove in them and grow up obedient to law and order, 
give the teacher your hearty codperation in sustaining 
order in school. Don’t take your children, out nor in- 
spire in them a spirit of mutiny by your own talk, be- 
cause the teacher requires them to stand in the floor or 
remain after school to perfect an unlearned lesson. 
Don’t believe too implicitly your own children’s version 
of a story of their wrongs in school, even if you know 
them to be always truthful. I find among grown peo- 
ple,—reliable people, too,—that the two sides of a quarrel 
sound very differently; and, with the easily excited 
imagination of a child, is it strange if he sometimes 
exaggerates one point and entirely forgets another ? 

Two children were playing at noon-time and quarreled. 
The little girl called names and talked abusively ; the lit- 
tle boy threw a stone at her, hitting her bare foot and 
hurting her quite badly. The teacher, a girl of sixteen, 
was sought, and heard the girl’s complaint and the boy’s 
reasons, together with the testimony of the other chil- 
dren. She shrank from using corporal punishment, 
but talked earnestly with the children, according to her 
ability to talk, condemned the boy heartily for his pas- 
sionate act, and closed the case by saying: “I hope I 
shall not hear of such a thing happening again during 
the term.” 

In a day or two she found a nice breeze blowing at 
her expense. The girl’s mother condemned her course 
without seeing her at all, and talked of withdrawing 
her children from the school, or did withdraw them for 
atime. The teacher’s words were reported as follows : 
“Tf anything of the kind happens again, I hope I shall 
not hear of it.” 

If you love your children, don’t foster in them a 
epirit of suspicion and jealousy by encouraging them in 
any way to notice slights or partiality from either 
teacher or mates. The disposition will not only be an 
injury to them now, but a curse through all their lives. 
Teachers need encouragement as other people do. You 
would not think of putting a boy into a field, and at a 
work in which he had had little experience, and never go 
near him to see what he was doing and how; yet 
young girls are trusted term after term with the educa- 
tion of your children and toil on in the school-room 
amid the noisy bevy without a word of encouragement 
from you. 

So far as book knowledge goes they may be qualified, 
but their very age and inexperience prevent them from 
understanding human nature sufficiently well to be 
eminently successful in training, unaided, fifteen or 
twenty different minds at their most susceptible age. 
They are paid for their work about the same you pay 
the girl in your kitchen, and you think it quite enough. 
What if they have not tact? How much do you 
pay for tact? How much for care and weariness of 
heart and brain? You are often perplexed in manag- 
ing your own little ones; does it make you more char- 
itable toward the mistakes of their teachers, who know 
and love them far less than you do, and have several 
timés the number with whom to deal? | 

Of course teachers often err; who of us do not? 
We all make some humiliating mistakes, and sometimes 
pass through failures before we acquire anything like 
eminence in any work. If they seem little interested 
in their work, and hence do it poorly, would it not be 
* to make their acquaintance, and learn for yourself 
evs state of things? Your own interest may inspire 

em. Those children whose parents sustain the 
teacher, who are taught to respect them just because 





they are their teachers, thus early instructed to be 


factory pupils, and are fitting for the best citizenship 
hereafter. 








EARLY SPRING. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


O trees, all a-throb and a-quiver 

With the stirring pulse of the spring, 

Your tops so misty against the blue, 

Witb the buds where the green not yet looks through, 
I know the beauty the days will bring, 

But your cloudy tops are a wonderful thing! 


Like the first faint streak of the dawning, 
Which tells that the day is nigh; 
Like the first dear kiss of the maiden, 
So absolute, though so shy; 
Like the joy divine of the mother 
Before her child she sees,— 
So faint, so dear, and so blessed, 
Are your misty tops, O trees! 


I can feel the delicate pulses 
That stir in each restless fold 
Of leaflets and bunches of blossoms,— 
The life that never grows old; 
Yet wait, ah, wait, though they woo you,— 
The sun, the rain-drops, the breeze; 
Break not to soon into verdure, 
O misty, beautiful trees! 
— N. Y. EKvening Post. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE SENSES, ESPE- 
CIALLY THE SENSE OF COLOR. 


BY DR. 8. KALISCHER, 
(In the Gegenwart, Berlin, Aug. 9, 1879.) 


> 
Translated by Dr. B. Joy Jzurrrizs, Boston. 


After discussing the question of the possibility of 
altering the senses by education, that is, really enlarg- 
ing the natural power, and the settled question of sharp- 
ening the individual sense within its natural range, the 
author goes on to say: 

“ What sounds are for the ear, colors are to the eye, 
though the latter has never yet had the opportunity for 
education which the former has enjoyed for centuries, 
if, perhaps, unconsciously. Experience amply proves 
that the color-sense, also, can be educated, rendered 
finer by constant intercourse with colors, the power 
gained of distinguishing nuances not separable to the un- 
educated eye. The need of a systematic education of the 
color-sense is now more generally felt and recognised. 
Professor Virchow, in the Anthropological Society 
meeting, July 20, 1878, recommended the practicing 
with colors in every school term, because he found ‘that 
the majority of our young men cannot designate with 
accuracy the finer shading of the commonest colors. It 
is rarely that a medical student can tell correctly whether 
a red shades into black, blue, or brown; yellow into 
gray, white, or green. This ocular difficulty is very de- 
plorable, and it but rarely depends on color-blindness, 
but is simply a lack of knowledge of colors and want of 
practice with them. All this can be avoided by educa 
tion.’ 

“ Of the many methods which have lately been added 
to school appliances for educating the color-sense, it 
seems to us that of Dr. Magnus, the so-well-known oph- 
thalmic surgeon of Breslau, is by far the best. He has 
constructed a color-chart, on which, in nine rows, are 
arranged the following colors; viz., brown, crimson, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, and gray; each of 
them in four shades, from a light, through two, toa 
quite dark. With the chart are 72 cards, representing 
in duplicate all the colors and shades on the chart itself 
Accompanying them is a pamphlet, entitled The Sys- 
tematic Education of the Color-Sense. The object of the 
apparatus is to ‘educate the color-sense to the full ex- 
tent of its physiological power, which it has not attained 
from lack of practice and rational education.’ The 
chart is to be hung up in a good light, and the scholar 
is to be first taught the colors, their peculiarities, the 
differences in shades, etc., and then he is to pick out 
of the cards one to match a color pointed out on the 
chart, etc. 

“For this we must not a little thank the attention 
which has been lately paid to color-blindness.. The 
method, at any rate, comes from the study of this curi- 
ous defect, and the examinations for it in which Dr. 
Magnus himself has taken so active a part. Contrary 


would determine color-blindness by asking the names 
“subject to the higher powers,” make the most satis-|of colors, but whose work is otherwise most praiseworthy, 
the method suggested by Seebeck, and: perfected by 
Holmgren, based on the principle of comparison, has 
been very generally adopted. It is most readily seen 
that this method is the only one that will give usa true 
reply as-to the color-sense, it being carried out thus: 


The examined is requested to select from a large pile 


of variously colored worsteds, all which resemble in 
color a pattern or sample shown him. This method is, 


however, also the only one by which, through method- 
ical education, the power of distinguishing colors and 
shades can be increased and sharpened. 
“ Not only has Magnus’s method the advantage in the 
variety of the colors and their shades, but also, as it 
seems to us, in the fact that the children are less likely 
to become tired, because the activity of the hands is 
called into play and their attention and interest excited 
by the necessity of searching for two special ones among 
the cards. This methodical system of education cannot 
but help, more than anything else, the distinguishin 
of colors, and assist in remembering them. . 
“ Magnus very expressly states that this method is not 
in any way to be used with the idea of curing color- 
blindness. In this he is’ right, in order that no false 
expectations can arise, or the special purpose be lost 
sight of; namely, ‘the education of the normal color- 
sense within its natural range, to a fuller appreciation 


and fineness.’ 
“The tests for color-blindness carried out in the last 


few years have shown the remarkable fact, that the defect 
occurs in females much less frequently than with males, 
—in fact, twelve times less frequently. This has been 
the universal result of the examinations, both in Europe 
and America, The numbers representing the existence 
of color-blindness in the two sexes are so far apart that, 
most probably, throughout mankind the defect is more 
infrequent in females than males. May this not be de- 
pendent on the love of colors that has ever existed in 
the fairer sex, and their greater intercourse with them, 
which holds good among uncivilized as among civilized 
people in respect to dress, costume, etc.? Goethe was, 
perhaps, right when he said of the repulsion of educated 
or scientific people to bright colors, that it arose ‘ partly 
from weakness of the organ, partly from lack of confi- 
dence in taste, which would rather take refuge in com- 
plete indefiniteness.’ 

“Tt can at least be hoped that systematic teaching, as 
Magnus suggests, may gradually help to eliminate the 
tendency to color-blindness in males, as has possibly 
been the case with females from their contact with col- 
ors. This color practice can, as Magnus shows, be read- 
ily incladed in the present object-teaching found in all 
the schools. We suggest that to this might well be 
joined home-teaching, which would naturally be more 
interesting even than school-work. 

“This is not the place to enter into all the details of 
the instruction; they will be found in Magnus’s bro- 
chure, which, with the chart, we would most heartily 
recommend to teachers and educators.” 








A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 





BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Cuapter VI. 
DEDUCTIVE EXAMINATION. 

At midnight of midsummer to an observer 234° from 
the North pole, where will the sun be ? 

In a picture of the midnight sun on the coast of 
Greenland, at 70° north latitude, why would the effect 
of color be similar to that of an ordinary sunset ? 

Is the sun directly overhead in our latitude at mid- 
day? Is it more nearly overhead in summer or in 
winter ? 

About how many degrees from the zenith is the sun 
at midday, in midsummer, in latitude 42° north ? 

Does the sun rise and set in exactly the east and 
west at all parts of the year in our latitude? Does it 
set farther north in winter or in summer ? 


The earth turns on its axis from west to east; as we 
travel toward the east, does the sun rise earlier or later? 








to the ideas of the French physician, Dr. Favre, who 


If we were to telegraph at 6 a. m. from Boston to Liv- 
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erpool, what time would it be when the dispatch reached 
Liverpool, as every fifteen degrees of longitude adds or 
subtracts one hour of time? 

If we should start from Boston with our watches on 
Boston time, would they be too slow or too fast when 
we reached Chicago ? 

If a man should travel around the earth from west to 
east in just one year, would he have as many days in his 
year as if he had stayed in one place? In what direc- 
tion would he have to travel to have 366 days in a year? 
etc. 





HINTS AS TO METHODS. 


ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, AND GRAMMAR. 





In the way of practical suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the schools, I briefly mention, first, a few in 
regard to some of the branches pursued. 

The leading subject of instruction is arithmetic. It 
probably occupies more time and strength, of teacher 
and pupil, than any other topic. The results, though 
considerable, are not fully satisfactory, and are not 
worth, it seems to me, the time and study they cost. I 
think a pupil may know how to work out many diffi- 
cult examples, and yet not understand arithmetic. I 
recommend that the text-books be pruned to the mini- 
mum ; that the explanation of a few leading principles 
be emphasized, and that practice work, reasonable in 
its character, be greatly extended in frequency and 
amount. I am confident that this suggestion will be 
welcome to the teachers. 

The elementary text-book in geography, now in use, 
is a good one of its kind, but I question the propriety 
of using a text-book, as such, at this stage of instruc- 
tion in this branch. It may, perhaps, be used asa 
reading-book and as a source of information to be 
looked up by the pupil; but oral instruction, judiciously 
given, not too fast, by a teacher full of the subject, will 
give the pupil a better preparation for acquiring a 
knowledge of the earth, what it produces, and of the 
life there is upon it. When the learner advances to 
the higher text-book, some of its details should be 
omitted entirely, other portions used sparingly, and the 
topical method of instruction adopted and accompanied 
with much map-drawing ; the maps, not to be made for 
artistic display, but to be plainly and rapidly drawn, to 
fix in the pupil’s mind the correct forms of land and 
water. One-half the time devoted to geography ought 
to be, and may be, saved. 

The power of expression, in oral and in written 
forms, needs more attention, and its cultivation should 
be made a matter of frequent and thorough teaching. 
As one of the agencies for this work, the study of lan- 


e in our schools is fast coming on to the basis of 
better methods. We need less, rather than more, of 
technical grammar, but greatly increased practice by 
the pupils in the gpg of thought; and this prac- 
tice can be aided by a wider acquaintance with good 
reading and literature outside of the regular reading 
lessons. Not many years since, a person was called 
heretical who ventured to question the propriety or the 
necessity of parsing and grammatical analysis; now the 

rson who recommends much of such work below the 
high school, or the last year of the grammar school, can 
hardly be regarded as abreast of the best opinions upon 
this subject.— Supt. Stone, Springfield, Mass. 








VARIETIES. 





— Our Continent proposes that the prosy Congressional Rec- 
ord be occasionally varied with rhyming yf oy Pe of the 
for ce, after 


—— members’ speeches; something, 
style: 
Then up rose Smith of Florida, the best of the debaters, 


And spoke about his measure for protecting alligators 
He showed how tourists shoot Hi them without regard for 


reason, 
And asked to have it made a crime to kill them out of season. 
Then Brown he moved amendment —— a brief clause 
Compelling alligators not to operate jaws; . 
But Smith he up and said of him who thought the subject 
comical, 
That Nature, when sh. gave him sense, had been eco- 
nomical. a * 


And Brown, responding briefly, wished to say in this con- 


That Smith, in had an eye to 
Then Smith he cg a ¥olume the Messas fey 
And Brown was laid upon the floor a good out of sorts. 


— A wit being asked 


the “ 
net wens?" aeaiead: d, on the failure of a bank, *‘ Were you 


No; I only lost my balance.’’ 


DESIGN OF SOME LEAF FORMS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 


Much has been written in regard to the defences of plants 
in the form of hairs, bristles, thorns, sticky exudations, etc., 
but no one seems to have made a business of finding out why 
the leaves of plants take peculiar forms under different circum- 
stances, or why each species has leaves of a shape peculiar to 
itself, Is there not as much reason for it as in the case of 
flowers, if we could only find it out ? 


Most aquatic plants,—especially those growing in running 
waters,—are so formed that they offer very little resistance to 
the water. Kel-grass, water-weed, ditch-grass, naiad, many 
species of quillwort, chara nitella,—ali fresh-water plants,— 
and many kinds of seaweed have such a structure. Nearly 
every one has long, filiform, almost hair-like, leaves or stems, 
or both, which offer but little resistance to changing currents 
of water. The leaves of the water-crowfoot, especially the 
European species, vary according to circumstances, the upper 
or floating leaves being broad, and the lower or immersed 
leaves deeply cut into hair-like segments. The purpose of 
these two forms of leaves is apparent, and becomes more so 
from the fact that when the plant grows in swiftly-running 
water, all the leaves are hair-like; but in stagnant water the 
spreading leaves are seen,—one of the best illustrations of the 
power of a plant to adapt itself to circumstances, The pond- 
weed also has leaves of two kinds; the upper, floating ones 
being dilated; the lower, submersed ones, very narrow and 
thread-like, and a foot long. Aquatic plants, like the duck- 
weed, frog-bit, floating-heart, pond-lilly, marsilea, etc., offer 
but little resistance to running water, with their slender roots 
or stems. The pickerel-weed, arrow-head, and water-plantain, 
though aquatic plants, have comparatively broad leaves, but 
they are pretty sure to be raised above the ordinary level of 
the water. Besides, when we consider the habitats of the 
arrow-head and water-plantain, we cannot call them more 
than semi-aquatic, for, though they are frequently seen grow- 
ing in water, they are almost as often seen flourishing in the 
mud which was covered with water sometime before. The 
water-persicaria (Polygonum aquaticum), growing under water 
mostly, and often in running water, is well adapted to its place 
of growth, the leaves being very smooth and thin, and at the 
ends of very long and slender stems which readily incline in 
the direction of the current, giving the appearance of thin 
floats at the ends of long strings. Being so formed, the plant 
is not liable to be torn from its place of growth, however swift 
the current. 

As we go landward from the water into the marshes and 
other places often inundated, we find the vegetation occupy- 
ing, as regards form, an intermediate position between aquatic 
plants with filiform leaves and terrestrial plants with broad 
leaves, comparatively speaking. The sedge, rush, pipewort, 
bog-asphodel, horse-tail, mud-plantain, blue-flag, arrow-grass, 
cat-tail flag, and sweet-flag, are far from filiform in leaves and 
stems, and offer more resistance to water than aquatic plants. 
Of course, the line between the aquatic and semi-aquatic or 
marsh plants on the one hand, and the marsh and terrestrial 
on the other, cannot be drawn with accuracy; but the differ- 
ence in structure between the aquatic and marsh plants, and 
the influence of more or less water on them, are things which 
may be observed readily by the river-side at any time from 
spring to late autumn. 

The design of terrestrial leaf-forms is not so clear as in the 
case of aquatic plants, but there seems to be a well-defined 
purpose in the form and arrangement of the leaves of some 
land plants. Take, for instance, the conifers or evergreen 
trees of the colder climates. The form and arrangement of 
conifer leaves and others like them, are well adapted to wind- 
swept regions. We find the conifers growing in the highest 
Alpine regions the world over, and in those elevated places 
they are subjected to the most violent winds and storms; but 
their leaves, being so very small and unusually well-secured to 
the branches, offer but little resistance to the fierce winds 
which blow through them without injuring them. “Pine 
needles’’ offer just enough resistance to wind to send it hum- 
ming on its way. What a gauzy appearance the larch has! 
The winds go through it as through a cobweb. The winds 
that set the oak and elm in an uproar will hardly move the 
spruce and fir. 

On the wind-swept moors and downs of England are found 
the furze and heath, the former almost leafless, except in its 
seedling state, when the small, narrow leaves appear in threes, 
the latter with evergreen, rigid, opposite or whorled leaves, 
arranged somewhat like those of the conifers. The Cornish 
heath, in England, covers the barren tract of land from Hel- 
stone to Liaard Point, and on the Goonhilly Downs, in Corn- 
wall, three varieties of heath grow together in the greatest 
profusion, covering many thousands of acres. The heaths 
are common also in the mountainous parts of Asia, and 
especially abundant about the Cape of Good Hope. Nearly all 
of these heath regions may be characterized as wind. swept. 
Whether we pass from the most northern limits of vegeta- 
tion to the torrid zone, or from the snow-line to the base of a 
mountain in the torrid zone, we find the leaves increasing in 
breadth as the climate becomes more tropical; ferns become 
arborescent ; leaves become fans of great size; shade becomes 
denser; and at last a limit in the size of leaves is reached in 
the immense leaves of the talipot tree of Ceylon. It is said 
that one of its leaves will shelter twenty persons. The leaves 





— Mr. Herbert intends to 
. a empl | pay a visit to the United 


and thus to prevent evaporation. Not only do they serve man 
in those regions that are parched the greater part of the year 
by a vertical sun, but they keep the earth moist around them- 
selves, and are thus enabled to obtain water as they need it. 
If there is anything characteristic about the leaves of tropical 
trees, especially the palms, it is their fan-like, umbrageous 
nature, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except ar 
alaeal in the editorial columns, or over his . oe eH 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our colum:s impera- 
tively demands it.] 





THE WEATHER MAP. 


Some time ago I was induced, by an article or two in Tur 
JouRNAL from Mr. Noyes of Washington, D. C., to procure 
and study the Weather Map, and the revelations that it has 
made to me are like a light that “‘shineth into a dark place.”’ 
Meteorology, climatology, and storms have been to me a pleas- 
ing study for years; but much that has passed for science in 
the books written upon this subject, the revelations of the 
map proves to be groundless speculation, and much that re- 
maived unexplained and unknown, the map makes perfectly 
plain. It is the grandest incentive to the study of meteorolog- 
ical science and atmospheric phenomena ever offered to lovers 
of science. It is a broad and inviting pathway, leading into a 
comparatively undiscovered region. I thank Mr. Noyes for 
his suggestions, and desire to join him in recommending to 
the teacher-readers of THz JOURNAL that they procure the 
map for use in their schools, and conduct from it a daily exer- 
cise in their schools. The investigations of no other subject 
will make such valuable returns in practical knowledge for the 
time and money spent in it, J. A. C. Dosson. 

’ Brownsburg, Ind., 1882. 


— — 


RULE FOR FINDING THE SUM OF AN 
SERIES. 


Seeing an inquiry in a late number of Tae JouRNAL in re- 
gard to the reason for the rule for finding the sum of a series, 
I will endeavor to answer it. 

Any algebraic expression in which the terms follow each other 
according tosome general law can be called a series. In an arith- 
metical progression we have a series of this form: a + (a + d) 
+ (a+ 2d)...+(a+(n—1)d). Let s equal thesum, and/ the 
final term; then we have, s =a +- (a+ d)+... (f—d)+ /(1). 
Inverting (1), we have, s =f + (f— d)+. ..-+ a (2), andadd- 
ing (1) and (2), we have, 28= (a+ f)+(a+/)+...+a+/)"; 
and since there are n terms, and a-+-/ is written once for each 
a+f 

2 

In a geometrical progression we have a series of this form: 
a+ar-+ar?+.....-+arn—1, Let sequal the sum; then 
s=a-+ar-+ ar?+ ...-+are—1(1). Multiplying (1) by r, we 
have, rs = ar-+- ar?+-....-+-ar" (2). Subtracting (1) from (2), 


INFINITE 


term, we have, 28 =n (a+/), ands=n 











we have, sr — 8 = ar" —a, and s =~ —*, or a mat If 
r <1, the last expression can be changed to 
68 OF 0 ge i — 
1—r’ l1—r i—r 


Ifr <1, then as n increases r® diminishes, and by taking 
n sufficiently large, we can make r® smaller than any assign- 
able value; hence, if we take n infinitely large, the fraction 
arn 
— 





i can be neglected, and we have for the sum of the series, 


a 
where r <1, 8= ;—— 


A geometrical progression is an example of a recurring 
series. A recurring series may be defined as one in which 
each term after some fixed term bears a constant relation to a 
fixed number of preceding terms. Thus, 1 + 32 + 7z? + 152’ 
+ Siz‘, is a series in which each term after the second is 
equal to the product of the term preceding by 3z plus the prod- 
uct of the next term but one preceding by —2z?. The sum of 
these constant multipliers is called the scale of relation of the 
series, and their coefficients form the scale of relation of the 
coefficients of the series. In the series above, 3x — 2z* is the 
scale of relation, and 3 — 2 the scale of relation of the coeffi- 
cients. 

A series of the first order is one in which the scale of rela- 
tion has but one term, or where each term depends upon the 
one immediately preceding. 

A series of the second order has two terms in its scale of re- 
lation, and each term depends upon the two terms that imme- 
diately precede it, and so on. 

To find the sum of a recurring series: Let a 4 bz + eaꝰ + 
dæꝰ .... + kam—3 + lgn—2 + man—1, be a series of the sec- 
ond order, and r + ¢ the scale of relation of coefficients; then 
c=rb+ta; d=re+t; exrd + te; ete. 

Let s= sum; then s=a-+ bz + cz*+.... +kan—3+ lan? 
+ mz—1 (1). Multiplying (1) by rz, we have rez =raz +-rbz* 
+re+....-+-rkgn—2+- rizn—1 + rman (2). Multiplying 
(1) by ta, we have tex” = taz* + thz® + tex*-+... . +-tker—1+ 
lam + tman* (8). Bringing (1), (2), (8) together, we have 
8=a + ba + cx* + dat . ... 4 kee—3-+ lan—2 + mar— (1) 
rex =raz 4 rbx* + rea*+.... + rkan—2 + rlan—1 + rma" (2) 
tex* = taz* + tha® + tex +... . + than—l 4 tian + tman*! (3) 
Subtracting (2) and (3) from (1), we have, 








of the cocoa-tree are said to be twelve feet long and eight 














8 — rex — tea* = a + be — rax — rman — then — tmar'}, the 
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intermediate terms disappearing, since c = rb + ta, d = rc + 
tb, ete.; henee, 

a+ be — raz — rman — tlan — tmatl 
— 1 —— —— 

a+ (b — ra)z — (rm +- tl)a® — tman*l 
7 1 — rz — ta* 

Now, if n becomes infinitely great, and the series is converg- 
ent, then the limiting values of the terms that contain 2” and 
z»*1 must become 0, and we have, whenn= ©, 
<a ote Opry , which is the formula for calculating the 
sum of an infinite series of the second order. 

If the series is of the third or any higher order, the method 
of obtaining an expression for the sum is the same; for, let 
a+ ba + ca*-+dz*.. . kam—-3 + lan—2 + mzn-—t, be a series 
of the third order, and r +- ¢ + u the scale of relation of coeffi- 
cients; then 

s=a+ba+car*+.... +kar-3 + ler? + mer, 

rsx = vax + rba?4... + rkan—2 + rlze—! + rmzr., 

tex? = tax? + thr® +... . + than—1 + tla + tman'tl, 

usx® = uaz® + ubrt 4... . 4+ uke + ulantl + uman 2, 

Subtracting 2, 3, 4 from 1, we have, 
3 — rsx — tex? — usz® = a+ be — raz + cx* — rba* — tax? —- 
rma® — tlan — ukan — tmant1— ulan+1— uman*2; hence, s = 
a+(b-ra)z+(c-rb-ta)a*-(rm-+-tl+-uk )x"—(tm--ul)2n t 1 -uman +2 
~~ 1 — ra — ta? — uz® 

If this is a convergent series, then the same reasoning will 
apply to the terms involving 2, 2™*1, etc., as in the other case; 
therefore when n = © , the terms containtng z*—!, 2, 2*1, 
and z"*2, cad be neglected, and 

a+ (b—ra)z + (c—rb—ta)z? 
te 1 — rz — tx? — ux* 
which is the expression for the sum of an infinite series of the 
third order. 

College Hill, Mass, 1882. 
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NO SCHOOL RECESS — HOW IT WORKS. 


At last I have found it; but I did not find it where I was 
looking for it. In Tas JouRNAL of Jan. 19 I gave an item of 
my experience in regard to recess. Since then I have been 
watching the correspondent’s column to hear from some other 
teacher who had ventured upon the innovation, or from some 
“Rip Van Winkle” issuing from ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,’’ fully ac- 
coutered and prepared to defend the time-honored institution. 


Instead of this, however, I find an extract under ‘‘ Public 
Opinion,”? taken from the Practical Teacher, on the same 
topic. The extract is short, but contains much in little, and 
takes high ground,—possibly, none toohigh. If not the “‘ most 
important question connected with our present school system,’’ 
it certainly is the most important one connected with school 
management. But to me, the most surprising part of that ex- 
tract is an item of information which it contains. For years I 
have been a constant reader of educational journals, and have 
granted recess during the time under protest, and now learn 
for the first time that, during all this time, the schools in 
Washington City have had no recesses. 

Why, Mr. Editor, that statement fairly took away my breath. 
I had adopted the idea of no recess from Tok JouRNAL, but 
had tried the experiment with as much interest as though the 
idea had originated with myself, and regarded the fact that we 
could dispense with recess as the greatest discovery in school 
affairs that had been made for years. But then to learn that 
what I supposed was new was not new at all, but had been 
going on for thirty years, caused me to wonder whether I had 
not been in Sleepy Hollow all this time myself. The “ Hub”’ 
is no longer the leader in educational affairs. That honor be- 
longs to the national capital; and will you not join me in*three 
cheers for Washington City ? 

Having fully entered upon the experiment, every day con- 
vinces me of the utter uselessness of recess, of the many ob- 
jections to it, and of the great gain to the school in dispensing 
with it. I have heard grave seniors, in lecturing school-chil- 
dren, tell them of our grandfathers going to mill with their 
corn in one end of the sack, and a rock in the other end, to 
balance; but it seemed never to have occurred to these same 
seniors that our schools were doing the same thing in holding 
on to recess, and for the same reason; namely, our fathers 
did so, The only difference is this: the rock our grandfathers 
carried to mill was harmless compared with the one their chil- 
dren were holding on to. 

One advantage of dispensing with recess is that less fuel is 
consumed, and there is much less wear on the building. An- 
other advantage is, especially to the poorer class of people, that 
they have the advantage of their children’s services at home 
one hour more per day, thus enabling them to keep their chil- 
dren in school many times when they could not otherwise do 
so. Another advantage is, that the strain upon the teacher's 
energies is much less, besides saving to him (or her) more time 
for study and preparation. Another advantage is, that the 
pupils can do more work, because their minds are not wholly 
carried away from their studies in the middle of the session. 

But these minor advantages all pale in comparison with the 
fact that, at recess, the pupils are partially from under the eye 
of the teacher; that the evil propensities have comparatively 
free play; and that children who are brought up with the 
greatest care at home, being thus brought into contact with 
the vicious among such a mass of children, are contaminated 
and demoralized. They become familiar with language to 
which, otherwise, they would be comparative strangers. This 


no teacher can wholly prevent. But, dispense with recess, let 
the pupils come to school to study, and return home as soon as 
school closes, and all of this will be largely avoided. The most 
serious objection that has ever been made against public 
schools as such, is that parents, by sending their children 
there, are compelled to permit them to associate with those 
whom they would wish them to avoid. By dispensing with 
recess this objection is remedied. Pupils, too, feeling that 
play is not a part of the program, and that they go there only 
to study, will feel more respect for the school property, and 
will be more easily controlled by the teacher. 
Lanesboro, Minn., March, 1882. 
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THE “RUDDER” QUESTION. 


This question, asked some time ago, has received, so far as I 
am aware, but one reply,—that by ‘‘E. T. Q ,”” behind which 
initials I discover the accomplished editor of the Mathematical 
Department, Professor Quimby. At the risk of differing with 
a competent authority on all mathematical questions, I ven- 
ture to give you my view of the subject for the benefit, it may 
be, of ‘* C. R. B.”” and others of your readers. 


Professor Quimby’s answer differs from that usually given 
in the Natural Philosophies. It is not, as a consequence, in- 
correct, since the books are sometimes at fault; but, in this 
case, I think they are right, and Professor Quimby is wrong. 
It will be admitted without argument, I presume, that the or- 
dinary oar, when used for propelling a boat, is a lever of the 
second kind, with the water as the fulcrum, the oarsman as 
the power, while the weight, or resistance, is concentrated at 
the oar-lock. Now it is clear to me that the rudder of a ship 
or boat is a lever of the same kind precisely, with the water as 
the fulcrum, the helmsman, or pilot, as the power, while the 
weight is concentrated at the post about which the rudder 
turns. According to this view, the rudder is used to turn the 
stern of the ship, or boat, to right or left, as is desired, and 
thus to change its direction. In case of a light boat, a single 
pull at the rudder will move the stern promptly either way, 
and thus change its direction at once. But in case of a ship, 
whose weight is so much greater, especially when compared 
with the rudder’s power to move it, the pilot usually turns the 
rudder at once, and then holds it in position until the water, 
acting upon the inclined rudder (which thus becomes tempora- 
rily the power-end of a bent lever), gradually changes the 
direction of the ship. The desired change could be effected 
by using the rudder in the same way, practically, as the oars- 
man uses the oar. A single pull at the rudder would, of 
course, move the stern slightly in the desired direction. Now 
if the pilot would let the rudder loose promply after each pull, 
and permit it to regain its natural position in a direct line with 
the hull (which it would readily do without changing the 
newly-acquired direction of the ship), he could then give it an- 
other pull, and so on until he had brought about the desired 
change of direction. But, to save time and labor, he adopts 
the plan above named, and calls the water to his aid. But I 
am unable to see how, in either case, he can regard the water 
as the weight, or resistance, as Professor Quimby seems to, or 
as something that he desires to remove. Indeed, so far from 
it is he, as it seems to me, that he would be glad if the water, 
at the extreme end of the rudder, could become temporarily 
solid so far as any movement to right or left is concerned; thus 
affording him an immovable fulcrum, upon which no portion 
of his expended power would be wasted, as it is when his ful- 
crum is the partially-yielding water. Such, in brief, is the 
view of “ land-lubber”’ NuMBER Two. 


L. WRIe@HT. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 223. Should a student, while in school, direct his 
course of study to a particular profession ? A. E. B. 
Ans.—No. (a) During an academic course of study the 
student is maturing in three directions: (1) In his knowledge 
of the different professions and avocations; (2) In his knowl- 
edge of his own capacities, faculties, principles, and tastes; (3) 
In his ability to judge of the adaptation of the latter to the 
former. Without such maturity he is comparatively unfitted 
wisely to select a profession. (b) There is a natural limit to 
the rapidity of healthy mental growth. Therefore, if a part 
of the energies are directed toward a profession, less remains 
for general culture, — for foundation-work. The foundation 
and superstructure should correspond. If the latter is to 
tower in grand and magnificent proportions, the former must 
be broad, deep, and strong. B. 


No. 224. Do the American Metric Bureau and American 
Metrological Association pronounce the metric are like the 
verb ‘are,’ and stere like ‘ster’ ſe asin her)? If so, are they 
not better authority than Webster’s Dictionary ? 

Ans.—The authority for the pronunciations given by the 
American Metric Bureau is certainly the best. Several weeks 
were given to correspondence and consultation with some 
twenty of the best authorities, and the report was finally agreed. 
to by all, and has been very generally adopted and followed. 
In the matter of abbreviation, my for myria, and dk for deka, 
are now used insted of capital M and D, so that all abbrevia- 
tions are written with small letters. The old rule was capitals 
for multiples, and small letters fordivisors. This left a chance 
to confuse D = deka, and d = deci; also the two M’s, In 
addition, the Greek # shud be noted as the recognized and 





widely-used scientific symbol for .001 mm. or .000001 meter. 
Megtvit Dut. 


No. 225. Why should Webster pronounce pedagogy with 


the long sound of 0, when all the similar words have the short 
sound of o? L. 
Ans.— Webster gives ped-a-go-gy ; Worcester, ped-a-gig-y. 
We are not able to find a really authoritative American pro- 
nunciation of the word. Webster seems to follow the Greek 
laws of pronunciation, while Worcester shortens the o, and 
gives the g the soft sound, as in other words ending ingy. We 
notice that Professor Hall and Dr. Harris and Dr. Barnard ac- 
cept Webster, and pronounce péd-a-96’-gy. 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


to this 4 ent should be marked * For 
to W.H Easrman, Auburn, Me., 
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LITERARY ENIGMA: 49 LETTERS. 


My 38, 23, 7, 4, 19, 6, 8, 11, 47, 19, 8, is one of Scott's 
novels. 

My 18, 26, 2, 30, 31, 1, 47, 28, 9, 36, 34, 28, 22, 48, 17, 
16, is a historian. 

My 21, 28, 37, 35, 40, 10, was a poet laureate. 

My 46, 39, 9, 47, 27, 17, 49, is the author of “ The Sea- 
sons. 

My 38, 48, 18, 25, 37, 14, 9, 49, is a celebrated poet of 
ax 78 

y 32, 5, 12, 15, 6, 29, is an English writer. 

My 33, 24, 87, 41, 9, 17, 35, is an English dramatist, 

My 21, 19, 20, 42, 44, 2, isa t of the Elizabethan age. 

My 45, 22, 48, 28, 25, 7, is a humorist of the 18th century. 

The whole is a quotation from Oliver W. Holmes. 

Karte 8. GANnssE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


It was the morning of an island in the Pacific Ocean; the 
weather was acape of Ireland. I arose, dressed, put on my 
new city of Wales, donned my city of England, took my city 
of Pennsylvania, went out to a city of Italy, and saw the many 
sights. Near our house I met our island in the Pacific, who 
had been hunting a river in West Virginia; across his shoulder 
was slung ariver of Michigan, and a My o> of South America, 
which contained a river in Montana; in his mountain of Mon- 
tana, he wore a branch of the Missouri river. After congrat- 
ulating him on his success, I strolled on. On nearing the vil- 
lage, 1 met a river of Siberia, with whom | am deeply in love; 
the river of Australia, I must confess, has won my river of 
Dakota. Never did she look more handsome. On her moun- 
tain of British America she wore a mountain of Oregon; a 
shawl made of a province of the Chinese Empire closely 
wrapped her beautiful form. That week a dramatic company 
had engaged the Academy, and were to play a tributary of the 
St. Lawrence river. After making an engagement for the fol- 
lowing evening, I left her. I met on the road a cape of Africa 
on his way home; two cans, containing a river of Montana, 
were fastened to an island in the Gulf of Mexico which he 
rode. On reaching the village, I went to a river of Germany, 
which was furnished with a city of Holland. Lying near the 
stove was oneof the Bahamaislands. Noticinga bay of Africa 
in the corner, I sat down and ordered a dinner, which con- 
sisted of a piece of a mountain of Australia. On a town of 
Prussia was some of a river of New Hampshire; on another 
was a town of Italy; after eating these, 1 drank some of an 
island near Great Britain; I then made a cape of Engiand for 
the museum. On my way I met two capes in the eastern part 
of the United States; they were out on a river of Germany, 
and had been playing a city of Portugal. One had made a 
river in the Arctic Plateau and had lost, and was accusin 
his companion of being a river of Oregon. After a river o 
British America had been restored, I asked them to accompany 
me to the museum, which they consented to do; it was a lake 
of California to me, that they were on their way to a river in 
Colorado. On entering the museum I saw a cage which con- 
tained a city of France; another, marked the ‘‘ Happy Family,”’ 
contained a river of central Africa, a river of Wisconsin, an 
island of Lake Michigan, an island south of Australia, and a 
river of Dakota, which was clinging to the rafters; in another 
was a river of Wisconsin. In the center of the building was a 
large tank, filled with a lake of British America; in it was a 
river of British America, a river of Idaho, and a cape of New 
England; in another tank was a river of British. America, who 
was taking a city of England. In a glass-covered case was a 
branch of the Columbia River. Having seen all that could be, 
[ left for home, a river of Idaho, and much pleased with my 
day’s experience. On my journey home I passed a mountain 
of Arizona, made of another mountain of Arizona, and erected 
to the memory of a territory of the United States. Farther 
on, I met a blind beggar; his condition was that of an island 
near the Bahamas. [ handed him a guif of Africa, and went 
my way. Reaching home I went to my room, took my Bible, 
read of an island in Lake Superior by the name of a cape of 
Africa. Turning over, I read of two of the Windward Islands; 
after saying my prayers, I went to bed and fell asleep, feeling 
that the smile of a capital of New England rested upon me. 

Howarp E. SAnps. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 16, 


En1ema.—She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 


Latin Eciirse.—Think before you speak. [Putate, think 
(ye); bubula, beef; Metallum crudum, ore; utilitas, use; mal- 


evolentia, pique (ill will).] 
DouBLE ACROSTIC.— Moro 
Y ze W 
A sH 
Veto 
| 1 Se 7 
A BM 
R o E 
Y zs 8 


— A. M. Mattison, Berea, O., sends solution to Enigma of 
March 9. 








— “ Permit me to express my very high approbation of both 
THe JOURNAL and Evucasion. DUCATION is the grandest 
publication of its kind in the world.” — W.G. Pratt, Gran- 


ville, Ohio. 





—“ thanks for the portraits of educators. I have them 
framed op may eae —— adornment,— 
and have interest in studying the biography of each,.”’— 
J. » Providence, R. I. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States —The Chinese bill has been passed by the 
House by a vote of 167 to 65.——The Senate has passed the 
life-saving service bill by a vote of 46 to 8. ——Judge-Advocate 
General Swain has decided that the court-martial proceedings 
against Sergeant Mason were irregular, and that the accused 
is unlawfully confined.——The Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee has been organized by the election of Congressman 
Hubbell, of Michigan, as chairman.——The floods in Missis- 
sippi continue to subside, and Government aid for the sufferers 
will not be required to any extent after the 5th of next month. 
The situation at Baton Rouge, La., and vicinity is hourly be- 
coming more serious, and the entire Grosse Tete country is 
now under water.—— Severe tornadoes visited portions of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Georgia, Monday, prostrating many 
buildings, bridges, destroying other property, and causing the 
death of a number of persons.——The House Post-office Com- 
mittee has decided to recommend the reduction of fees on 
money orders of less than five dollars from ten to seven cents, 
and to increase the maximum money-order issue from $50 to 
$100.——Henry W. Longfellow died at his home in Cambridge 
a few minutes after three o’clock Friday afternoon, the 24th, 
from peritonitis. He was surrounded by his family, and his 
last hours were painless. He was buried at Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Boston, Sunday, 26th. Private services were held at his 
house. 

France.—The Senate, by a vote of 179 to 108, has adopted 
the primary Education Bill in the form in which it passed the 
Chamber of Deputies. The final debate on the bill was very 
excited. M. D'Haussonville provoked angry protests by de- 
claring that numerous letters received from Alsace expressed 
regret that the passage of so irreligious a bill diminished the 
pain of separation from France. M. Schoelcher, president of 
the committee on the bill, declared that he had particular 
pleasure in voting against its opponents, as he is an atheist. 

Italy.—At a consistory held in Rome the Pope created seven 
cardinals, including Archbishop McCabe of Dublin, Arch- 
bisbop Lavigerie of Algiers, and Archbishop Luch of Seville. 
His Holiness afterward delivered an allucation on the position 
of the church. 

Japan.— Advices from Yokohama, dated March 8, say that 
rumors of a war with China multiply, though Japan is making 
no preparation. 


NotwitHsTanpDiINneé that Taz Journat of this week 
contains four extra pages, much important matter is 
crowded out, including the abstract of Prof. Hall’s last 
lecture, which will appear in next week’s issue. Special 
attention is called to the report of the Superintendent’s 
meeting held at the National Capital last week. 














Hon. J. Onmowp W1son was an active and efficient 
member of the National Association of Superintendents 
that met last week in Washington. The schools of the 
District of Columbia have been brought by his skillful 
supervision to a high degree of perfection. Mr. Wilson’s 
schools have kept fully up with the most progressive 
schools in the country. He has organized a training or 








normal school in Washington, which is a model of its 
kind. It is supplied with pupils from the best grad- 
uates of the city high school. 





By the death of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow the 
whole world of refinement and culture is sorely bereaved. 
He was not only the sweet poet and the conspicuous 
figure in American literature, but the genial gentle- 
man and the model citizen. His melodious words em- 
bodied in verse the pure thoughts which have elevated 
and inspired the hearts of millions in all civilized lands, 
and strengthened them for the conflicts of daily life. 
Even the children of the common schools have enjoyed 
his acquaintance through his writings, and affection- 
ately celebrated, a few weeks ago, his birthday in all 
sections of our land, and to-day are oppressed with a 
sense of personal loss and bereavement. No words are 
adequate to express the feeling or sorrow which op- 





presses us when a career like that of Longfellow closes. 


His pen has given him a foremost place among the 
great poets who have made the English language the 
vehicle of their noble thoughts, and while that lan- 
guage exists, his purity of thought and diction, the 
sweetness and elevation of moral sentiment he expressed 
in both poetry and prose will live in the memory of all 
who reverence genius blended with true manhood. 
His life was in harmony with his writings. In fact it 
was a richer and nobler poem than his pen had ever 
writen, and he carried to his tomb the sincere affections 
of his fellow-men. It is rare that a life has attained 
such a measure of success as his, in which there is so 
little to take exception. The permanent value of his 
works consists in their helpfulness to others. He stim- 
ulated us to live well amid the cares and conflicts of 
life, and pointed us to the world beyond, and led us to 
cherish the joyous hope of a happy future. 

** We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 


Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die.’’ 








Tue meeting of Superintendents held at Washington 
last week was of unusual interest. The attendance of 
representative educators, especially from the South, was 
very large, and the papers presented were of marked 
ability and upon topics of a timely and practical charac- 
ter, as will be seen by reference to the report of the pro- 
ceedings given in this issue of Tue JourRNAL. 

The absorbing topic was the question of securing from 
Congress an appropriation for the establishment of 
elementary schools in the several States; to be dis- 
tributed on the basis of illiteracy. This measure re- 
ceived the unanimous indorsement of the educators 
present from all sections of the country. Hearty in- 
dorsement was given to the work of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation under the able superintendence of General Eaton, 
the commissioner. The Committees on Education and 
Labor, of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
held a joint meeting and gave a hearing to a committee 
of the Association upon the question of national aid to 
education in the several States. Hon. H. W. Blair, of 
New Hampshire, chairman Senate Committee, presided, 
and all the members present manifested a deep interest 
in the facts and opinions communicated by the leading 
representatives of education from the different parts of 
the country. The feeling was universal that the needs 
were such that help should be given at once to aid the 
several States to overcome the ignorance which perils 
the best interests of the Republic. A committee was 
chosen to aid in preparing and perfecting a bill which 
should secure to the several States such aid as will ac- 
complish the desired object. 








Ir is a great help to the schooling of a community 
if its teachers will form an association for genuine 
work, — not a little social club, where young ladies sit 
around in their best rig and while sway the somewhat 
stupid hours with monotonous chat on school-room 
routine, varied with spicy interludes of professional 
sip; or that most fearful of all assemblies, the neatly 
gathering of a hundred school-mistresses, disposed in 
solemn silence to receive with outward meekness the 
well-worn twaddle of half-adozen masters who for ten 





years have repeated the same discreet little homily to 


their crowd of “female assistants,” with the occasional 
reading in subdued tones of a charming little essay or 
a startling recitation of Maud Miller by one of the 
ladies, The association we speak of is a working club, 
meeting at least fortnightly for a square talk on school 
affairs, reading the most vital books and journals, illus- 
trating improved methods of teaching, and generally 
stirring each other up to broader thought and better 
work. The teacher, like the parson, is the victim of an 
isolated position,—the one captured and imprisioned by 
the sound of his own voice in the pulpit; the other, 
like a honey-bee, smothered in the sweets of his own 
little cell. Lateral movement, new outlook ; vigorous 
contact, even conflict with other teachers, is the only 
preventive of that hopeless conceit and narrowness which 
is the dry-rot of the profession. Form your association 
and go in for uncompromising work, and the whole 
educational life of the town will be awakened thereby. 








Tux report of State School Commissioner De Wolf, to 
the Ohio Legislature, is an able paper, and sets forth 
some of the needs of that great State, school-wise. A 
permanent teaching-force is one of the essential requi- 
sites of a school system. It is claimed that the second 
term of a good teacher’s service is worth twice as much 
as his first, he then knowing the disposition of the pu- 
pils, parents, etc. The system at present in vogue in 
Ohio, the Com. states, changes teachers each term in the 
large majority of cases, making the business so preca- 
rious that only unenterprising young men will follow 
it, and creating a scarcity of good material in the pro- 
fession of school-teaching. The Commissioner thinks 
that the State should find a way to such permanency of 
employment to teachers that competent persons will be 
attracted to the business, and kept in it until they be- 
come efficient. 

In referring to the examination of teachers, the Com- 
missioner suggests that the progress of school work is 
in many instances crippled by a too rigid adherence to 
old methods, and admonishes the examiners that they 
should study the wants of to-day and conform to them. 

The work of the schools should include giving a 
knowledge of the elements of the system of government 
of townships, cities, States, and the Nation; and also 
elements of United States history and individual 
and social economy ; also, among farmers, some knowl- 
edge of rocks, and soils, and trees, and plants. The 
remedy for the great rush of farmers’ sons to the cities, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, is to establish 
schools like those of France and other countries, which 
have for their object the development of the science of 
agriculture, from the elements up to the broader prin- 
ciples of the science, making the business more attract- 
‘ve and profitable. 

The report calls attention to a growing interest in the 
art of drawing, and takes the view that it should be 
placed on the same footing in schools as writing. The 
importance of the introduction of proper literature into 
the schools is discussed, and a list of cheap and valu- 
able selections is published. Normal training is com- 
mended as the most valuable preparation of the teacher, 
and a State with such wealth and resources should be 
among the first in its support. Such are some of the 
doctrines in brief presented to the intelligence of the 
people by the able Commissioner. 








THE REVIVAL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The State of North Carolina has, of late, figured in a 
somewhat hopeless way as the lowest in the educational 
list in the Union. But this has been owing largely to 
unfavorable circumstances, and does not represent the 
real interest in educational affairs that has always ex- 
isted in the old North State. Before 1860, North 
Carolina had made a nearer approach to a public school 
system for white children than almost any Southern 
State; while its superior schools were doing good work 
and its university was one of the most respectable of 
the old South. It is hard for our Northern States, full 
of new vital cities and villages , to realize the condition 
of the million of people in a State like North Carolina, 
as left in 1865, at the conclusion of the war. Dispersed 
over an area six times as large as the State of Massa 





chusetts, with only one town of 15,000 people and not 
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half-a-dozen of 5000 in the State; one third of this vast 
area virtually as mountain wilderness; its coast re- 
gion, for fifty miles inward, a malarious realm hardly 
inhabitable by white men; nearly half its population 
emancipated slaves and a general blight of poverty over 
all the land; nobody but an enthusiastic believer in the 
American destiny would believe what has been achieved 
in numerous ways in the past fifteen years. When we 
consider the ordinary results of civil war in history, 
the progress of renovation in these States overwhelmed 
by a destruction of society itself, within the past ten 
yeare is rearly more wonderful than the marvelous 
growth of the new West with the whole civilized world 
behind it and no impediment to its prosperity. 

It is really only ten years since the state of affairs so 
vividly pictured in Judge Tourgee’s novels gave place 
to a normal condition of society, in which the superior 
classes of the State have had the opportunity to show 
what could be done. It was natural that the first effort 
in the educational line should be in the direction of re- 
establishing the facilities for secondary and higher edu- 
cation of the classes who could pay forit. In this work 
a commendable progress has been made, There are 
now in North Carolina several good schools of the 
higher academical and collegiate sort for young men 
and women. ‘These are all well attended, and nothing 
but the poverty of the people keeps them from being 
overrun by crowds of students. One of the most useful 
benefactions would be the gift of funds to these schools 
for students aid, whereby from fifty to one hundred 
dollars per annum could be loaned to meritorious 
scholars on promise that it shall be refunded or used for 
similar purpose on the first opportunity. The State 
university at Chapel Hill is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and proposing to take on a development of didac- 
tics for the instruction of young men in the art of 
teaching. A similar work of superior education for the 
colored people has been done by the efforts of Northern 
missionary associations in schools like Bennett, Shaw, 
Biddle, Concord, and several other large seminaries 
supported by the Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopal, and Quaker churches. The 
Friends have been interested in establishing schools for 
colored children in various parts of the State. The 
Tileston School for poor white children at Wilmington 
has long been one of the best in the State. 


North Carolina is perhaps the slowest of all the 
States, but it is rather from the exhaustion of past 
effort than from any incapacity of its people. Until 
within the past twenty years it was a hive of emigration 
for the South-west, pouring out its best blood through the 
mountain-passes to build up the great State beyond the 
Alleghanies. Tennessee, the most powerful of these 
States, is the child of North Carolina; each of its 
three presidents of the United States, and numbers of 
its leading men having been natives of the mother- 
Commonwealth. But of late the old State seems to 
have gathered itself up for a new career. Many of its 
towns are thriving; its chief city and its capital are 
flourishing ; the experts declare that 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton can be raised in its uplands; while its fisheries, 
lumber, immense water-power, and mineral resources 
furnish the materials for growing prosperity. It was 
inevitable that a rivival of interest in popular education 
would only be a question of time. Until the past year 
the average public school term was little more than 
two months per annum, and the cost per capita of 
schooling less than $1.50. Last winter the people 
seemed, for the first time, to wake up to the actual con- 
dition of affairs, and to-day North Carolina is probably 
doing as much as any Southern State and achieving 
some remarkable results. The Southern Summer In- 
stitute for teachers began here, and next summer half- 
adozen of these great schools will be established, for a 
month, from the sea-coast to the South-western moun- 
tain region. Normal schools of several months dura- 
‘ion, for colored pupils, have been established at various 
points. The larger towns are getting on the ground 
4n excellent system of graded schools supported by local 
taxation, and it seems as if another year would see a 
good public school in every considerable village. The 
new county superintendency is already waking up the 
county districts, and, in connection with the vitality in 
the larger places, is bound to improve the facilities of 





instruction. A more severe examination is improving 
the teaching force, and local institutes and teachers’ in- 
stitutes and teachers’ associations are already at work. 
The State authorities are in full sympathy, and second 
the people in their new efforts. In short, North Caro- 
lina reminds one of a somewhat sleepy maiden who 
wakes up, one day, to find herself at the foot of the 
class, and thereupon rolls up her sleeves and begins to 
work up toward the head in a way astonishing to her 
companions. A few years of such vigorous work as is 
now going on in North Carolina will bring the old 
State out into a revival of its youth, alongside of Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee and only when it is thronged 
with an intelligent population will this grand Common- 
wealth realize its resources and apprehend its destiny 
as one of the foremost of Eastern American States. 








NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


The indispensable need of our Southern States to-day 
is the establishment of a thorough system of elementary 
education for both races and all classes. This system 
should be the new elementary education, including the 
children from six to twelve years of age, worked by 
trained teachers, with the best appliances for school- 
houses, apparatus, and libraries which can be obtained. 
This education can only be furnished by the State ; for 
the church and the most munificent private aid are im- 
potent in face of a work so vast. Until this is achieved, 
both the secondary and college education of the South, 
outside a few cultivated centers, will only be elementary 
instruction in its poorest form,— the attempt to coach 
untutored youth in academies and universities into 
preparation for the work they profess to do. 

The illiteracy of the South is not only appalling in 
itself, but varied in its character. First, comes the 
great mass of freedmen, in whom the educational mind 
is to be created, and powers developed, before instruc- 
tion will be much more than pouring water upon the 
slope of a steep roof. We have not touched bottom in 
our methods for instructing the negro child, and half 
the work now done is thrown away, Then comes the 
great multitude of ignorant children of the illiterate 
white people. This is the class out of which one of the 
most important elements of Southern life is to be de- 
veloped. These people are educated in many ways out- 
side of books, and, leaving out the “ poor white trash,” 
are already a powerful element of society. They were 
the only Union white people in the South during the 
war who were able to manifest their devotion by their 
deeds. The most pitiful show of illiteracy, however, is 
among thousands of the children and youth of the better 
class of country people who, with scarcely an opportu- 
nity for schooling outside their home, and no means to 
attend a superior school abroad, are often left to grow 
up in ignorance and vice, a scourge to the State and a 
disgrace to their ancestry. Among this class are great 
numbers, especially of young women, who would gladly 
prepare themselves for teaching if the means were at 
hand; and would furnish the most valuable class of 
white teachers possible for the country. This is the 
situation, and it is absolutely appalling,—a danger that 
the people of this Union cannot trifle with without in- 
expressible peril to republican society and free institu- 
tions. 

The obstacles to the establishment of such a complete 
system are not fully appreciated by our people. They 
are, first, the inertia of this ignorance, which either does 
not seek instruction, or perverts it in the very act of 
its reception. Second, not one man in a thousand, in 
the South, has ever seen a first-rate elementary school, 
and when he is asked to support one, he thinks you are 
talking about the old “field,” or free charity, or shift- 
less public school of the neighborhood that he has seen. 
Third, there is a large, interested class of ignorant, rich 
men, corrupt politicians, sectarian priests, and “high 
joint” people who don’t yet believe in educating the 
masses, and will not till the opening thunders of another 
national judgment-day. Fourth, the Southern people 
have never been trained to taxation, even for State or 
municipal affairs, and it is hard to bring them up in 
their present state of financial depression, to an ad- 
equate appreciation of the tax-bill. Fifth, the war left 
Southern society full of terrible exasperations and di- 





visions, social, political, and religious, and a generation 
will pass before these wounds will be healed. Sixth, 
the physical difficulties of school-life in a vast, open 
country very sparsely inhabited, mud-bound in winter, 
and smitten by the terrible heats of summer, are a great 
hindrance. Seventh, outside of the region of ideal 
speculation and political agitation, no rational man 
need expect the education of the races together, for a 
generation to come, and to insist upon it is simply to 
deny public schooling to the whole body of white chil- 
dren in a dozen great States. Eighth, in the present 
financial condition of the South, every man who has a 
dollar sees a dozen things equally important, for which 
he should spend it. There is everything to be done; 
boundless resources, but a terrible lack of money to 
work with. To expect that a people in such a case will 
make appropriations for education like the people of 
New England, or the Northwest, is unpractical and 
visionary. 

But, spite of these formidable difficulties, the South- 
ern States within the past ten years, of themselves, have 
done more for popular education than any people in any 
country under circumstances at all parallel. Leaving 
out all that has been done for the South, the people 
themselves have established a system of universal ele- 
mentary education in every State; have put a school of 
some kind into almost every district, and now expend 
some ten millions yearly in this way. All this has been 
done by the heroic effort of what may be called the 
school-public,—a body of people, white and colored, not 
to be excelled anywhere for selfsacrificing devotion to 
the public good. But now a crisis seems to be ap- 
proaching in educational affairs. The limit of taxation 
has been almost reached, and only a gradual gain can 
be expected for some years to come, and the present 
arrangement of public schools is painfully inadequate to 
the pressing need. Practically, the Southern children 
cannot expect more than two to four months instruction 
yearly, in schools too often taught by incompetent 
teachers, in poor houses, without suitable appliances of 
any kind. Educationally, the South, to-day, is in the 
condition of a man trying to put out a fire on the roof 
of his house by standing on a ladder that only reaches 
to the second-story window. His need is a splice to his 
ladder that will carry him to the roof; and the need of 
the school authorities in every Southern State is such a 
positive splice of the school-fund as will enable them to 
grapple with the ignorance of their locality with an 
effective elementary school. 

In thousands of Southern neighborhoods, if the school- 
money could be doubled next year, instead of the pres- 
ent ineffective school of two or three months, a good 
school might be established for six or, by special aid 
from the people, of eight months. One year of such a 
schoo! would win the battle, and that community would 
never let it go. Ten years of such schooling would 
plant the new elementary education as firmly all over 
the South as the church or the court, and make it a 
vital element of society in every State. 

This is what the most intelligent friends of education 
in all our States are trying todo. They are trying to 
persuade Congress to vote a yearly appropriation of at 
least ten millions for elementary education, the money 
to be distributed in proportion to illiteracy among the 
States. While every Northern State of a million peo- 
ple would receive at least from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, every Southern State would obtain a sum 
equal to its present fund. There are plenty of objec: 
tions to this proposition, as there are to every good 
thing proposed in this world. But not all of them com- 
bined can stand a moment in face of the impending 
peril to society in our Southern States, and the dangers 
to our republican form of government itself, provided 
the awful ignorance and semi-barbarism of our country 
is permitted to gain head for another generation. And 
no cause, to-day, so deserves the support of the school- 
man, the patriot, and the Christian, as national aid in 
in the battle with the Nation’s deadliest foe. 

A. D. Mayo. 








—“* The JOURNAL o¥ EpucarTion, published by Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Boston, comes to us in an enlarged form. Itisa 


paper of 16 large pages. It certainly ranks among the 
—— Cad: deserves She potoonege of -auury 


progressive teacher.’’—The Missouri Teacher. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Go.pewN Porms. By British and American Authors. Edited 
by Francis F. Browne. Chicago! Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Price, $2.50. 

The general plan and scope of this superb volume is indi- 


cated by its title. Theselections have been made with marked 
discrimination and care from original sources, with a view to 
take it as general and complete as possible, within the com- 
pass of four hundred and sixty odd pages. The collection con- 
tains many entirely new selections from the longer poems of 
standard authors, and corrects the imperfect versions in which 
many favorite poems have appeared. Many anonymous pieces 
of striking merit are also found here, for the first time in any 
poetic anthology. Generally entire poems have been chosen. 
The arrangement and classification is made without reference 
to chronological order, but according to subjects. The collec- 
tion is divided into parts under the following heads: ‘* By the 
Fireside,” ‘‘ Nature’s Voices,” “ Dreams and Fancies,” 
‘Friendship and Sympathy,” ‘ Love,” “ Liberty and Patri- 
otism,” ‘‘ Battle Epochs,” “‘ Humor,” “ Pathos and Sorrow,” 
“The Better Life,” and “Scattered Leaves.”’ These selec- 
tions are gems culled from the vast field of English poetry, 
and make a volume of rare worth, printed and bound in the 
very best taste. It is a book for every home. 








Tue Art or Voice Propuction. With special reference to 
Methods of Correct Breathing. By A. A. Patton, author of 
a Voice as an Instrument. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Ds. 

This work expounds the correct theory of the voice, and pre- 
sents the common-sense rules and precepts to be regarded in 
vocal culture. Great stress is laid upon the correct use of the 
breath, which is the very essence of the vocal art, and the key- 
note to success. The author opposes all of the spasmodic 
processes of breathing, and claims that the correct breath for 
singing should be the exaggerated but natural breath of per- 
fect repose. He presents vividly the injury to the organs from 
an improper production of tone by clavical breathing, and also 
by costal breathing. He claims that all good singers cultivate 
a proper method of breathing, by inhaling the largest amount 
of air with the least muscular effort, without audible noise, 
and in the quietest manner possible. The organs should be 
trained to hold in the inhalation so completely that not the 
smallest fraction of it shall pass out unvocalized. He cites the 
best scientific authorities to sustain his view, and illustrates 
the proper use and position of the organs of the voice by dia- 
grams. It is a book which should be carefully studied by all 
speakers and singers. 





EmPImricaAL PsycHoLoGcy; or, The Science of Mind from Ez- 
e. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., LL.D. Revised 

with the Codperation of Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., 

president of Amherst College. Boston: Ginn, Heath, & 

Co. Price, $1.12. 

The mere announcement of the author and reviser of this 
work is sufficient to attract the attention of teachers and stu- 
dents, It is designed to represent the human mind in the 
clear light of consciousness. It is written with special refer- 
ence to class use, and great care has been taken to make em- 
pirical psychology understood by sending the student to the 
facts as derived from his own experience. The subject de- 
mands close and direct introspection. By following the line 
of investigation outlined in this book, itis believed that the 
delineation of mental faculties and their operations will be 
readily apprehended and consciously recognized as mainly 
conformed to the person’s own inward experience. Like all 
the text-books of Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., this book is well 
printed and substantially bound. 





Great MOVEMENTS AND THOse WHO ACHIEVED THEM. 
By Henry J. Nicoll, author of Great Orators, Life of Car- 
lyle, etc. With thirteen portraits. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo, cloth; price, $1.50. 

This usefal book consists of a collection of well-written, 
brief biographies of noted men, with accounts of their prom- 
inent achievements ; embracing those of a moral, political, 
social, and scientific character. We find eondensed and reli- 
able records of the labors of John Howard in behalf of prison 
reform; of William Wilberforce and his noble work in creat- 
ing the abolition sentiment of England; of Samuel Romilly in 
the amelioration of the criminal code; of Lord Brougham, and 
his efforts in behalf of popular education ; of Constable, 
Chambers, Knight, and Cassell, in furnishing for the masses 
of England good literature at a cheap rate; of Sir Roland Hill 
and his long and successful struggle for penny postage; of 
Richard Cobden, John Bright, and C. P. Villiers, and the re- 
peal of the obnoxious Corn-laws; of Thomas Milner Gibson, 
and others, and the work done to secure the repeal of the fiscal 
restrictions upon literature and the press; of Mordoch, Win- 
sor, Clegg, and others, in introducing gas; of Watt, Stephen- 
son, Fulton, and Bell, in the invention and application of the 
steam-engine to locomotion by land and water; and of Cooke, 
Wheatstone, and others, in the use of the electric telegraph. 
The volume is well illustrated, and well bound. It should be 
in every library. 


Scnoot Sermons. Preached to the boys at Adams Academy 
Quincy, Mass. By William Everett. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price $1.00. : 


Brief religious exercises are held in the Academy daily, and 
at the boarding-house every evening. The Adams Academy 
is one of the leading popular institutions in New England, but 
has no connection with any particular religious denomination. 
The sermons included in this volume were written for an 


audience of boys between fifteen and twenty; they are unsec- 
tarian and deal with experimental religion only, and are cheer- 
ful and encouraging in tone. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they were prepared especially for young readers, they will be 
found full of interest for older ones, and especially so for their 
broad Catholic spirit and sound common sense, qualities 
which are not universally found in works of this kind. 

ER’s Sons’ PusiicaTions, New York, The 
On Niaaeles of Onureh Polity. By Prof. George T. Ladd. 


1 vol. 8vo. $2.50. 
This able work contains twelve lectures, known as the 


“*Southworth Lectures,” delivered at Andover Theological 
Seminary in the years 1879-1881. The principles of Church 
Polity are illustrated by an analysis of modern Congregation- 
alism, and applied to certain important practical questions in 
the government of Christian churches. It is of interest to 
know that the helpful criticism of Prof. Ladd’s manuscript of 
this work was among the last things done by Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, one of the great and good men who heartily indorsed 
the principles of church polity, and of the practical handling of 
the churches in accordance with these principles. The work,— 
after a very scholarly introduction,—proceeds to unfold the 
true principles of Congregationalism applied to man as a 
rational soul, as a social being, and as a citizen; the formal 
principle of Congregationalism, the principle of a regenerate 
membership, the principles applied to the purity of the minis- 
try and to the communion of the churches; the self-propaga- 
tion of Congregationalism, its relation to foreign missions, and 
the present and prospective tendencies of Congregationalism. 
While the lectures are written by a staunch upholder of the 
polity of the Congregational church, they are noteworthy for 
the broad charity in which they are conceived and the wide 
application of the argument. It is a well-printed book of over 
430 pages, in good library binding. 

The Antietam and Fredericksburg. By General Francis W. 

Palfrey. Price $1.00. 

This is volume five of the series of the “ Campaigns of the 
Civil War,” written by one of the first military critics of the 
country. General Palfrey tells the story of these battles with 
unusual vigor, giving a detailed account of the commencement 
of the campaign, describing the operations in Maryland and 
Virginia which culminated in the terrible battles at Antietam 
and Fredericksburg. Four excellent maps aid greatly in giv- 
ing the reader a clear idea of the movements of the army. 
This series promises to furnish the best history of the civil 
war ever written. 


Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. By Abner Doubleday, 
Brevet Major-General U. S. A., and late Major-General 
U. S. V., commanding the first corps at Gettysburg. 


This is the sixth volume of the series, ‘‘ Campaigns of the 
Civil War,” illustrated by maps and plans prepared under the 
direction of the author. It is the design of the publishers to 
practically cover the entire field of the war. The plan of these 
books is excellent, and the series will furnish the best military 
record of the war ever written. The present volume relates 
to the decisive compaign which freed the Northern States 
from invasion. Taking up the history of the Union Army at 
the opening of 1863, with Gen. Joseph Hooker as commander, 
who had just superseded General Burnside, the campaign of 
Chancellorsville is minutely described, followed by a detailed 
account of the great battle of Gettysburg, which began July 1, 
1863. The narrative is full of detailed information in regard 
to army movements, and by means of maps and diagrams 
clearly shows the position of the forces that contended in 
that battle, made memorable by the gallantry of officers and 
men for three long days. Appendixes give the roster of the 
army engaged there, and the organization of the Rebel army 
of Northern Virginia. A complete index makes the volume 
handy for ready-reference. 


Divorce and Divorce Legislation, especially in the United States. 
By Theodore D. Woolsey. Second edition, revised; $1.75. 


This great analysis of divorce and divorce legislation first 
appeared in 1868, to which, as now issued, some important 
additions, corrections, and a few notes have been added. It 
is an able and timely discussion of the laws relating to divorce. 
For many years there has been an alarming tendency to depart 
from the views of the early settlers of New England on this 
subject. Dr. Woolsey recognizing the importance of creating 
a new public opinion which shall better conform to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament, has presented the idea of divorce 
among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and chapters on 
the doctrine of divorce in the New Testament ; the law of 
divorce in the Roman Empire and in the Christian Church; the 
law of divorce in Europe since the Reformation; in the United 
States; and the duty of the Church toward divorce, supple- 
mented by some hints on divorce legislation. The appendix 
contains many valuable notes. It is a work legislators and all 
leaders of public thought should read and digest. 

Every-Day T ; A Book . 

First and Second’ Seriee —5 $155. — — 

This new edition of Dr. Holland’s works have given the 
general reader an opportunity to know more of this popular 
author on a wide range of topics. He wrote with remarkable 
force and vigor, and always treated his subjects with candor 
and fairness. The five volumes of his novels are soon to be 
issued, completing this admirable new and complete edition of 
his writings. The two volumes of “ Every-Day Topics” are 
now for the first time gathered into book-form from his mis- 
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ENCYCLOPADISCHE, HANDBUCK DER ERZIEHUNGSKUNDx. 
By Dr. G. Lindner. Vienna, 1882. 


This little encyclopedia of education is now appearing at the 
rate of about 100 pages per month, and is to be contained in 
less than two thousand pages, with 100 portraits, and many 
diagrams, etc. It is far more concise than the voluminous one 
of Schmidt in eleven large volumes, from which all the English 
encyclopedias have drawn so largely. Much attention is given 
to the philosophy of education, and still more, so far, to biog- 
raphy. Ethics and logic are largely drawn upon. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH, 1830-35. Edited by Prince 
Richard Metternich. The classified and arranged by 
M. A. De Klinkowstrém, Translated by Gerard W. Smith: 
Volume III. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This work is published in two forms by the Harpers,—the 
cheap library form and the Franklin Square edition. It is 
made up in most part of the interesting diary of the Princess 
Melanie, the third wife of Metternich. She was an accom- 
plished and gifted lady, and during her married life with the 
prince kept a full and accurate record of the political move- 
ments with which her distinguished husband was connected. 
It also contains valuable notes of their domestic life. The 
entire work is one of exceptional interest, and the present 
volume brings it down to the time within the memory of many 


now living. 


Lecture Notes 1n Cuemistry. A Syllabus of Chemistry. 
By La Roy F. Griffin, professor in Lake Forest University, 
and author of Elementary Natural Philosophy. Philadel- 
phia: Sower, Potts & Co. 

In this excellent manual the subject is treated under four 
heads: 1, General principles; 2. Crystallography ; 3. Non- 
metals; 4. Metals. The first chapter presents the nature and 
properties of matter, and a complete table of the elements 
with their atomic weights; the second, the different systems of 
crystallization; and, in the other two, each element of the 
sixty-four elementary substances now recognized by scientists, 
is clearly described. The work opens the whole field of chem- 
istry in a simple, clear, and practical way. It contains facts 
concerning the nature, uses, sources, and composition of the 
substances of the inorganic universe that are of special im- 
portance to high-school classes and students of scientific and 
medical schools, and of general interest to all who wish to 
have an intelligent general view of the chemistry of to-day. 
As a brief, exact, and luminous review of the subject, the 
work is of special value to instructors and students in chem- 
istry, and to the teaching profession generally. 











Eneuisn LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. With 
a Glance atthe Past. By-Henry Morley, LL.D., professor of 
English Literature at University College, London, Reprinted 
by arrangement from volume 2,000 of the Tauchnitz Collec- 
tion of British Authors. With a frontispiece. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This thoroughly excellent work presents a comprehensive 
survey of the literature from the time of Cedmon, through 
the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, down to the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Having glanced at the works of Keats, Shelly, 
Byron, and Walter Scott, who died nearly five years prior to 
1837, when England’s present Queen came to the throne, the 
author outlines the literary career of the poets who were old 
at the beginning of her reign,—Wordswortb, Southey, Landor; 
followed by chapters on Journalists, Essayists, and Poets; of 
women who wrote in the early portion of Victoria’s reign; of 
those by whom cheap literature was made useful; of the 
earlier life of Thomas Babington Macaulay; of writers who 
were between fifty and sixty years old at the beginning of the 
reign; of men of the next decade of years; of Thomas Carlyle; 


of divines and wits; also a chapter entitled the ‘‘ Onward 
Battle,’ and a concluding one on the best vigor of the time 
and what remains of it. It is a book teachers and students of 
literature will find not only exceedingly instructive, but help- 
ful in their work as educators. It should be in every well- 
chosen library. 





— The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, which publishes the popular 
** Elocutionist Annual Series,’’ is about to publish an ora- 
tion delivered at the Academy of Music,--at the annual 
school commencement, —by the Rev. John 8S. MacIntosh, 
D.D., entitled The White Sunlight of Potent Words. This 


oration attracted a great deal of notice at the time of its 
delivery. The author is one of the most celebrated Presby- 
terian divines of Philadelphia, and was called from Dublin, 
Ireland, to take charge of the pulpit he now occupies. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THe PLANETS — APRIL, 1882. 
(All computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 

During the early evening hours of April three bright plan- 
ets, low in the west, will attract much attention. These plan- 
ets are Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn. Neptune is also there, 
but invisible, of course, to the naked eye, 

VENUS is the westerpmost of the group at the beginning of 
the month, and at the close is very near the most eastern 
member, Jupiter. Hence she is moving rapidly eastward past 
the stars, traversing 35° of arc, or from the middle of the con- 
stellation Pisces the Fishes, to the eastern limit of Aries. On 
the 18th she will be 2° south of the New Moon, and on the 
next day glides past Neptune and Saturn, being two degrees 
north of Saturn, and less than one north of Neptune. At the 
close of the month. she courts Jupiter’s company upon his 
right, and has the Pleiades three degrees above her, and the Hy- 
ades a few degrees to the left and below, as witnesses. She 
sets as follows: 

April 10, Th. 33m. evening. 


20, Th. 58m. 
‘© 80, 8h. 25m. a 


Mars.—Further to the left, and near the meridian, situated 
among the brightest stars visible in the northern hemisphere, 
is Mars. The two bright stars, Castor and Pollux, are just 
above him. The glories of Orion are below and to the right, 
and Sirius and Procyon are immediately below him. At the 
close of the month the fine naked-eye cluster in the Crab, 
known as Prasepe, and looking very much like the nucleus of 
a comet (for which it has been mistaken), may be seen 5° east 
of him. This fine cluster is the distinguishing mark of the 
constellation Cancer. With an ordinary opera-glass, over 30 
stars may be counted (the first telescope ever made, by Galileo, 
showed 36), and many fine combinations (triangles, etc.) will 
be noted. ‘ 

Mars arrives at eastern quadrature (90° E. of Sun) on the 
lst, and passes the meridian as follows: 


April 10, 5h. 56m. evening. 
id 30, 5h. 19m 


JUPITER is the most western planet of the group before 
mentioned. He is moving eastward past the stars, being on 
the first of the month 4° directly south, or below the Pleiades, 
and at the close on a line joining the Pleiades and Hyades, 
and midway between them. He is occulted by the Moon on 
the 19th, which occultation will be visible on the Pacific coast 
of the United States. The mean Washington time of conjunc- 
tion in right ascension is 10h. 51m. in the evening. At New 
York city Jupiter will be less than one degree south of the 
Moon when nearest, He sets as follows: 


April. 10, 9h. _ evening. 
20, 9h. 11m. 
‘* 80, 8h. 43m. ry 


FAVORABLE TIMES FOR OBSERVING THE PHENOMENA OF 
JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
(For an inverting telescope at 8h. 24m, p. m., Boston time.) 

On the 7th all of the satellites will be visible, and are hud- 
dled together upon the east side of the planet, and arranged in 
true order. On the 11th all, except II., are upon the west side, 
II. being very close the the planet’s eastern limb, and six min- 
utes later begins a transit; this occurs again on the 27th, ex- 
cept that IL. is oceulted. All of them will be visible on the 
17th, and drawn very closely together on the east side; this oc- 
curs again on the 2ist, except that IV. is quite distant; and 
still again on the 24th, when I. isin an eclipse, from which it 
does not emerge until after setting. 

The only visible eclipse occurs on the Ist, at 8h. 59m. even- 
ing,—reappearance. 

SATURN AND NEPTUNE. 


A most favorable opportunity to observe Neptune occurs 
during the latter part of April and May, owing to his close 
proximity to Saturn, and to Venus at the time previously men- 
tioned. At no time after the 15th will Neptune be more than 
one degree north of Saturn, and on the last of the month they 
are separated by only a little over one-half of a degree. A 
good telescope of 3-inch aperture will reveal Neptune as a “‘ pale 
star,’ yellowish in color, and differing very perceptibly from 
that of any real star. Such a telescope will not show a disc. 
It is said (Proctor) that he can be seen with an aperture as 
small as two inches, but we have not confirmed this. At the 
beginning of the month these planets are situated exactly mid- 
way between Venus and Jupiter. Saturn sets as follows: 

April 10, 8h. 19m. evening. 
20, Th. 46m. 


8 30, Th. 13m. ” 


APPEARANCE OF THE HEAVENS AT 9 P. M., APRIL 20, 1882. 


Looking southward, and near the western horizon, the Hy- 
ades are just setting, and north of them Algol and the Segment 
of Perseus are only about an hour high. Sirius will be seen 
low in the southwest, only a little above the horizon. The 
bright star (2d. mag.) about midway between Jupiter and 
Mars, and a little higher up, is Beta Aurigw, and is used to 
mark the point of the Bull’s left horn. This star is just about 
midway between Capella on the north and Betelguese on the 
south, and 23° distant. A straight line from Pollux, south- 
east, passes through Mars 20° distant, Betelguese 25° further 
on; and 15° further the ‘‘ Kings,’’ and 12° moreto Rigel. The 


last two are a little below the line. The Sickle and Regulus| w, 
especially in nervous — 


are about an hour west of the meridian; Spica in the constel- 





lation Virgo is two hours east, Scorpia is just setting, and 

Antares is only an hour high. 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
APRIL 20, 1882. 


@ Andromeda (Alpheratz) invisible. A. m. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) invisible. 
P Persei (Algol, variable) sets : 10 35 evening. 


” Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) sets 9 19 “ 
a Tauri (Aidebaran) sets . » 9 8 " 
a Aurigew (Capella) sets P ° ° 2 10 morning. 
B Orionis (Rigel) sets . . 8 8 43 evening. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) sets . 10 19 — 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) sets 9 41 1 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets . > > a ae ry 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian. . oe: fee 
@ Virginis (Spica) in meridian . . ae i we 
@ Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian. . 0 18 morning. 
a Scorpiouis (Antares) rises ° ° - 10 12 evening. 
a Lyre (Vega) rises » ° ° e 7 19 * 
@ Aquille (Altair) rises. ° F a ais 
a Cygni (Deneb) rises. . . ° 8 9 “ 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . . 4 59 morning. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., March, 1882. 








HINTS ABOUT HELPS. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


VI. — MAP-DRAWING. 


A new map is to be studied, — that of Europe, for example. 
The scholars need, first, a general idea of the continent as a 
whole; then, detailed study of the most important portions,— 
familiarity with the ‘‘ world centers.”” Require the class to 
draw the ‘‘ principal line”’ of a different length from that in 
the book, and so by ‘‘a flank movement” avoid the question 
of tracing. Having fixed in their minds the proportions and 
directions of the few construction-lines required for the map, 
the class comes to the recitation with the scheme upon slate 
or paper, ready for the teacher’s inspection. Usually, paper 
is better for this “‘ trial map,“ since any mistake can be easily 
corrected, and the subsequent work can be added day by day. 
No matter whether it has been drawn with the book open or 
closed. The wise teacher says nothing about this, for he tests 
for himself the knowledge of each pupil, by requiring him to 
perform the same work on the blackboard without the book 
Unless he can do this the lesson has not been properly learned, 
and must be treated as you treat any unprepared lesson. 

With the outline thoroughly in mind, it takes but a very 
short time for the teacher to examine the trial maps, testing 
the length of the “‘ principal line’”’ with aruler. If this is cor- 
rect the others are probably so, and a trained eye will at once 
detect any faults that are worth noticing. Return the maps 
that the work for the next day,—the eastern boundary,—may 
be added to them, requiring the correction of all serious mis- 
takes before continuing the work. Avoid long lessons. Each 
line in the trial maps must be lightly drawn, that it may be 
easily changed. ‘The boundary lines, the mountain ranges in- 
dicated merely by dotted lines, the rivers and lakes, — these 
are, perhaps, all that it is worth while to put into trial maps. 

The preparation of finished maps may then be undertaken, if 
time permits. I seriously doubt the wisdom of requiring the 
pupils to draw the boundaries of the several countries, or even 
of the States of the Union, unless it be those of the section in 
which he lives. I certainly should not require the memorizing 
of these division lines; they will form but a useless burden, 
and all that it is necessary to know about them can be more 
quickly learned in other ways. 

In my own practice, I prefer that the names of mountains, 
rivers, cities, ete., be not placed upon the map; let the various 
points be numbered, and a key be written at the side of the 
map or on the back, For example, in the map of Europe: 


1, The Alps. 5. Caucasus. 

Mts. 2. Carpathian. 6. Apennines, 
3. Black Forest. 7. Pyrennes. 
4. Ural. 


Observe carefully the relative importance of the mountain 
systems to the shape of the continent, numbering first its pri- 
mary and secondary axes. Follow the law of formation, draw- 
ing the mountain ranges before the rivers. A good exercise, 
especially in physical geography, is the preparation of “ skel- 
eton maps,” sketching first the mountain ranges, then the riv- 
ers, and lastly the boundaries. By this the teacher can easily 
see if the pupil has appreeiated the relative importance of the 
several parts, but the exercise is too difficult for any but ad- 
vanced scholars. 

I hardly need mention outline-maps in moist sand or mould- 
ing clay, for they are used in very many of our schools with 
admirable success. Do you remember that item about a French 
teacher who prepared a relief map of France in the school 
grounds? Have you seen the map of Palestine at Chautau- 
qua? ‘A word tothe wise is sufficient’? Outline-maps for 
the wall, if you cannot obtain better ones, may be easily pre- 
pared by the use of brown cambric and paint, yellow cambric 
and ink, or even with brown paper and pencil. 
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ORAL EXERCISES IN READING. 

There is danger that in teaching reading we lose sight of 
some important results that may be accomplished in our effort 
to secure what can be termed good elocutionary results. 
Pupils must be taught to read clearly, distinctly, and under- 
standingly, or the teacher fails to reach what should be his 
primary object. 

But pupils can be taught to read from one book (always pro- 
viding that it be within their clear comprehension) as well as 
another, and, to use a Hibernianism, a good deal better. Be- 
yond this, however, the pupil’s reading should, in itself, be of 
real value to him. Extracts from Webster, Clay, Sumner, 
Beecher, and a hundred others, may be of great value for pur- 
poses of drill, but they have no lasting impression upon the 
child’s mind that may be of service to him in the future. 


Most children leave school at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years, with little knowledge of the best literature of the lan- 
guage, even such as comes within the range of their under- 
standing. If we go back to our own boyhood and note the 
time when we left the grammar school, we shall recollect a 
period when our acquaintance with the best American and 
English writings was exceedingly limited. ‘‘My brethren, 
Suppose, however, we place 
within the reach of every teacher, at least of the upper grades 
of our grammar schools and all the grades of the high schools, 
such books as are written by Towle, Mrs. Whitney, Miss 
Alcott, Hojmes, Longfellow, Cooper, Butterworth, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and a host of others, and allow them to 
be used as time and opportunity will permit, the pupils may 
become familiar with very much of the best American and 
English literature. 

If the public library of the town, or in case there be no 
public library, the town itself would own a sufficient number 
of gets (say fifty copies each) of such books as have been 
referred to above, the teachers could use their own judgment 
about the particular book suitable for their classes. These 
books should be selected with the greatest care, — bound 
especially for the schools in neat, strong but inexpensive bind- 
ings, sent to the schools when required and returned, by the 
teacher to some central place when a new set is wanted. 


Such books may be used in various ways. First, simply as 
reading-books. Second, chapters or sections may be assigned 
for more careful study either in school or at home, and the 
subject-matter reproduced, in recitation, by the pupils in their 
own language. Such an exercise is invaluable as a language- 
lesson. Pupils soon acquire great facility in the use of lan- 
guage, and can appropriate the facts of History more readily 
as they become less dependent upon the author’s words. 

Written exercises will follow the oral, and the problem of 
com position-writing will be in a fair way of solution. - 

Boston, March, 1882. R. C. METCALF. 








KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


Inasmuch as the existence of Kindergarten schools may be 
considered as settled, while some may be doubtful as to their 
beneficial results, it will, perhaps, be interesting to mention 
that at Berlin the school authorities have endeavored to get 
reliable information as to the effect of such scbools on the 
future career of the children attending them. With this view 
a circular was addressed to the principals of the different 
schools in the city, in which the following question was put: 
‘*Do the children who come from kindergartens show them- 
selves more capable than others on their entrance into the 
primary schools ?”’ 

Out of eighty-one schools thus questioned, fourteen replied 

in an absolute affirmative, thirteen declined to answer for want 
of sufficient observation, three saw no difference, and fifty-one 
spoke unfavorably of the kindergarten scholars. All the 
answers, whether favorable or not, agree in acknowledging 
that Froebel’s method favors the development of the mind in 
the children, their facility of expression, their talent in calcu- 
lating, a more rapid conception of things, and the power of 
memory. They also acknowledge that their dispositions seem 
more open and gay. But they consider that the advantages 
which these children have over others are quickly lost. They 
seem to have less perseverance, they become easily wearied, 
and are more inclined to chatter and play than to work. They 
are amiable, but possess not the solidity which is to be usually 
found in children of the same age. Children who come from 
good and well-regulated families do better than those who 
come from the kindergartens. 
Such is the substance of the opinions expressed by the Ber- 
lin teachers, and they are deserving of consideration. After 
all, if, as they all acknowledge, the mind is developed, greater 
facility of expression and a more rapid conception of things 
are obtained, and the memory is strengthened, these are cer- 
tainly solid advantages of a very desirable kind. A habit of 
perseverance, and solidity of character, are hardly to be ex- 
pected at the age of the majority of kindergarten scholars, but 
may easily be acquired in after-life, and the instruction given 
in the higher schools would doubtless tend to the development 
of such qualities. And, as is well remarked by an educational 
journal of Vienna, much also depends on the qualifications of 
the teachers in the kindergartens. If many teachers are op- 
posed to them, the reason undoubtedly is that they have before 
them not the true kindergarten but a caricature thereof. 





Cc. H. G. 
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to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return postage are inclosed. 











EVOLUTION — ALGEBRA — ASTRONOMY. 


A. M. G, asks: 

1. How to teach evolution. 

2. How to explain the change of sign in algebraic quantities. 

3. How to explain the apparent daily motion of the stars. 

1. Before attempting to teach evolution, see that the pupil 
understands factoring. Let him practice separating numbers 
into factors. Show him that the work of factoring is not 
direct and certain, like multiplication, etc., but tentative. He 
must try what factors combined will produce the given num- 
ber. Give him examples in which the factors are equal. Tell 
him such a number is called a power of one of the equal fac- 
tors, and the factor is called a root ; that we have first, second, 
third, etc., roots and powers, according to the number of 
equal factors;;that factoring, when the factors are equal, is 
called evolution, and that the work is tentative; that any rule 
must be merely directions for the best method of making the 
trial, etc. We do not believe in the use of blocks in teaching 
evolution. We think the geometrical illustration should come 
later. You may tell the pupil that the second and third powers 
and roots are called square and cube, on account of their rela- 
tion to the square and cube to be shown later. Practice first 
on numbers, so small that the pupil can find the root mentally. 
Do this for square, cube, and higher roots. For the roots of 
numbers too large to work mentally, begin with square-root, 
and show that the square of any number consists of the sum 
of the squares of the several digits (taken at their local value), 
plus twice the sum of the products of the digits taken two ata 
time. Take the example 7523. The square of this number is, 


40 25 04 09 Square of digits. 
7000000 Double product of 7 and 5 


28 00 00 7 ” 7 and 2 
4 2000 - - 7 and 3 
2 00 00 ” 8 5 and 2 

30 00 sal “ 5 and 3 
1 20 * = 2 and 3 


56°59°55 29 Square of 7523. 

Notice that the square of the units-figure of the root is found 
wholly in the first two figures of the power (counting from the 
right); that the square of the next figure of the root is found 
in the next two figures, etc. The number, therefore, being 
divided into such periods, we see at once where the squares of 
the several figures of the roots are to be found. If now we 
could remove from each of these periods such part of the 
double products as it contains, we could easily obtain the 
number required. But we see that the largest complete square 
contained in the first period (at the left) is the square of the 
first figure of the root. This will always be true; for if the 
other figures had all been 9's, the first period would still have 
been less than 64. In this way we find the first figure of the 
root, in this case, 7. Removing the square of 7, the remainder 
of the first period with the second (759) contains the square of 
the second root-figure, and twice its product with the first. 
Moreover, the largest figure we can use and not make iis 
square, plus twice its product with the other figure (7), greater 
than 759, will be the next figure of the root (each figure being 
always used at its relative local value). Show next that this 
figure may be approximately found by dividing the 759 by 140, 
or twice the first figure with its relative local value. 

A little algebra will help here. If wo call the second figure b, 
the first being a, we have in the 759, 20ab -+- b? = (20a + b)b 


< or * 759. Hence 6< or = my and approximately, 
b= 2 These suggestions will show how we ean proceed in 
the case of square-root, and they must be regarded merely as 
suggestions for teachers, and not the full explanation required 
for scholars. We have not space to apply the same to cube- 
root, which is much more complicated on account of the vari- 
ety of products obtained in raising a number to the third 
power. Some knowledge of algebra seems almost essential to 
a perfect understanding of this. At any rate, do not try to 
teach it to children whose mental development is not equal to 
it. Much mischief is done by forcing too difficult problems 
upon children. The result is that they either become dis- 
gusted with the subject and lose all interest in it, or they get 
a false and inadequate notion of it, which they cling to, to the 


exclusion of all correct ideas. How many in their arithmetical 
days have learned that a degree is 69 1-6 miles, and have found 
out later that they might, with equal truth, have been told 
that a degree is one step of the s up the Bunker Hill 
mS, To subtract term in algeb: i th 
. Tosu a ra, we connectit to the minu- 
end by the sign —, which, when applied to a term, always 
——— for — + a = —a, and — —a = + a. 
3. astronomical question we will turn over to the astro- 
nomical column. — Ep. 








— The Quaker Teacher's Dull Pupil.—More than fifty years 
ago a very good private school was taught upon the island of 
Nantucket, Mass., by an excellent Quaker gentleman. Among 
the children who attended were two brothers, very unlike 
each other. The one was slight in form, graceful, and attract- 


ive; the other, his exact opposite,—clumsy and awk 

withal dull. One morning the father of boys called ¢ 88 
the teacher, and, in the course of conversation, was told by the 
latter that the boy whom we have called “unattractive” ‘“‘never 


would make anything.” ‘You are mistaken, sir,” was the 
—— 2 — “Tf you and I live, we shall hear 
rom that boy. oth gentlemen are d , but last week 


the boy was heard from. His name is James G. Folger, and 
he is Secretary of the Treasury of the United) States. The 
schoolmaster first mentioned the incident when Judge Folger 
was made Assistant-Treasurer at New York, with a quiet 
smile at his own want of discernment.—Cincinnati Com. 


— — — — — 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS, MARION, ALA. 


I wonder if Mr. G. Stanley Hall has had any practical expe- 
rience in the training of children ? or, whether the ideas he 
expressed on that si.bject in the paper read before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association were the result of his studies 
in Germany? He says, ‘‘ Church going and piety are danger- 
ous for a child, at least before the first school-year. Familiarity 
with sacred things will dwarf the natural curiosity which 
should come later,” etc. Permit a mother who has had a 
great deal of experience,—not only in the training of her own 
four children, but as a clergyman’s wife the privilege of train- 
ing, in part, a great many others,—to give the result: First, 
every child was consecrated to God and His service as soon as 
I became conscious that the little new life was throbbing in 
unison with my own. My daily prayer was for help to live, 
feel, and act for the highest good of that child; for I believed 
fully that the state of my mind would impress itself indelibly 
upon its character, so earnestly endeavored to be and do all 
that was in my power for its good. I prayed daily that God 
would bless that little unborn child, that it might be not only 
a comfort and blessing in our home, but a power for good in 
the world. I had very little physical strength and vigor to 
give, having been an invalid all my life. 

The first-born, a daughter, was trained to consider God as 
her heavenly Father, and Jesus as the Redeemer, who loved 
her and gave His life for her that she might be saved from 
sin. In our home-life she was accustomed to hear conversa- 
tion that made religion and heaven as real, and as mucha 
part of our every-day life, as her daily bread. But when six- 
and-a-half years old this little child suddenly became deeply 
convicted of sin. Her distress was pitiful tosee. She believed 
fully that she was a sinner, and could never go to heaven as 
she was. This feeling came to her one night, when there had 
been nothing special to excite or even suggest the idea to her. 
I talked, and prayed with her, making the way of life very 
simple and plain, but still she wept as if her heart would 
break. 

After a long interval, during which I held her close in my 
arms and was praylng silently for her, she said: ‘‘ Mamma, 
Jesus said, ‘Him that cometh unto meI will in nowise cast 
out.’’? “ Yes, dear! and you have come.” ‘* Yes, mama, I 
have come; and Ob! I do feel better now; I know he will save 
me; I know he has.“ She sprang up with her face full of 
delight, so happy she could not think of sleeping for hours, 
although we had a journey before us. When we reached 
home, the following day, she flew into her papa’s arms, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Oh! papa! I’ve been converted; I’m so happy, 
papa!’’ From that time she was a most earnest, consistent 
Christian; unremitting in quiet efforts to bring her school- 
mates to Jesus; never obtrusive, exceedingly shy and retiring, 
but always ready to do everything she could for her precious 
Saviour. When about fourteen years of age, just blossoming 
into a lovely womanhood, I had to tell my darling that she must 
die! For a moment she was silent; then lifting a sweet, calm 
face, she said, ‘‘I wish I could have done a little more for 
Jesus.”’ 

Blessed child! For seven long months of suffering she lay 
with a shining face, showing what perfect trust and confi- 
dence in Christ could do for us in time of sorest need. Her 
bedeide was a very gate of heaven to all who stood beside it, 
for the Home to which she was going was so real, so greatly to 
be desired. People came to her bedside, looked at her shining, 
happy face, and went away desiring to live as she had lived, 
and die as she was dying. To her mother she opened her 
heart freely, and talked with delight of the home to which she 
was going. ‘I think I know why so many are afraid to die,”’ 
she said, one day: ‘‘they do not feel well acquainted with 
the Saviour, and heaven seems such a strange, far-off place to 
them! Jesus will come for me when I die.”’ Could we doubt 
it when, after hours of unconsciousness, unable to see, or 
hear, suddenly her starry eyes flew open, as if from a sudden 
cal] unheard by us, and,—with a smile of radiant joy,—she 
was gone! Was such familiarity with sacred things unbecom- 
ing, or irreverent ? 

The other children have received the same training, and 
they are earnest, active, happy Christians,—never for a mo- 
ment troubled with doubts or fears. Religion is a part of their 
very being, their native air. The careful education and cul- 
tare they are now receiving is considered only as the necessary 
preparation for consecrated Christian usefulness. Put over 
against this experience the system which Mr. Hall recom- 
mends, and which think you is the safest? which promises 
the best results? Answer, ye mothers that weep over way- 
ward sons and daughters that have been brought up with ut- 
most carefulness, yet with this “one thing needful’ left out, 
hoping they will become Christians at some future, indefinite 
time, when the world, the flesh, and the devil will all be 
arrayed against them! Do not risk it, I beg of you; but see to 
it that the little ones are trained, from the first moment of 
their existence for God, that religion is made the most de- 
lightful pleasure and comfort of life, and you will arm your 
children with a coat of mail that will resist the most powerful 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 





— Preparations for a North Polar Expedition which is to 
start during the present year are being actively made in 
Holland. 


— It is said that sponges have been successfully cultivated 
at Pine Key, Fla. This opens up another industry for the 
United States. 


— California is to have a cotton-factory. Manufacturers of 
woo! there say that the California cotton is more serviceable 
to them than that of the Southern States. 


— The first comet of the year was discovered by C. 8. Wells, 
of the Dudley Observatory, March 17. On the 19th it was 
located in right ascension 17° 53’; declination, 32° 30’; moving 
northeast at the rate of 33’ a day. 


—A prominent scientist suggests that the cause of the 
atmospheric pressure and density, as well as of gravity, is the 
earth ; that the earth in its orbital movement begins to 
crowd together and compress at a distance, in a slight degree, 
the matter lying in its pathway. This pressure, gradually in- 
creasing, in a few moments constitutes the atmosphere. 


— Rome has furnished a new surprise to the archeologists. 
The excavations in the rear of the Pantheon, made for the 
purpose of isolating the magnificent building where now rest 
the remains of King Victor Emanuel, have unearthed anew 
the baths of Agrippa, first discovered some three hundred years 
ago, but since covered up by the new growth of the city and 
forgotten, 


— Dr. Leidy, cails attention to specimens of solen ensis, or 
the razor-shell, which he has recently collected alive from a 
pond near the inlet at Atlantic City. The edible qualities of 
this mollusk having been referred to by English naturalists, he 
tested the matter himself by having a soup prepared with 
them, which he found to be excellent. The flavor was much 
more delicate than that of clam-soup, and he has no doubt 
that, if the species could be obtained in sufficient quantity for 
the market, it would be considered an agreeable addi‘ion to 
our bivalve delicacies. 


— The late appeals to inventors and manufacturers to allevi- 
ate the horrors of cattle transportation have brought forth many 
good ideas. One, especially worthy of mention, seems to be 
the stock-car recently patented by A. C. Mather, of Chicago, 
Ill Space prevents our mentioning more than the chief ad- 
vantages, which are, that it avoids the necessity of unloading 
stock to feed and water; that stock cannot trample upon or 
otherwise injure each other, or crowd, or be thrown to one 
end of the car by sudden stops and starts. Mr. Mather would 
like to correspond with any person who feels an interest in 
this subject. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 





GERMANY.—Pedagogy in German Universities.—During the 
present academic year 12 German universities arranged for 
courses of lectures on pedagogy. The list includes the uni- 
versities of Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Jena, and Bonn; the 
time devoted to the subject ranges from 1 to 20 hours a week, 
the average time being 54% hours. In all the other German 


universities, pedagogy is treated in connection with theol 

or philosophy but it is believed that all the universities will 
soon have special chairs of pedagogy, since the modern edu- 
— have lost confidence in the pedagogy taught by theo- 
ogians. 


Vacation Colonies.—The first vacation colony for poor and 
sickly children in Germany was established in 1876 by several 
wealthy citizens of Hamburg. In the first year only 7 children 
were provided for; in 1878 the number had risen to 14, in 1878 
to 44, in 1879 to 110, in 1880 to 208, and in 1881 to 862. The 
total expenditure in 1881 amounted to $1,320. 


Prison Schools in Prussia.—Twenty years ago the Prussian 
Government established schools in all the prisons of the king- 
dom. During the year 1880, 9,194 prisoners received instruc- 
tion. Of this number 82 per cent. had received a university 
education, 26.08 per cent. a complete elementary education, 
52 27 per cent. an imperfect elementary education, 5 39 per 
cent. could read only, and 15.43 per cent. could neither read 
nor write. All the prisoners attending the lessons were be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age. 


ITALY.—M. Baccelli, the present Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in Italy, has accomplished much during this, his first year 
in office. He has reorganized the superior Council of Educa- 
tion; secured regular payment to primary teachers; reserved 
the office of primary inspector for primary teachers to the ex- 
clusion of all other candidates. His principal measure which 


was laid before the Chambers in November last, is a universal 
system of adult evening schools for youth between the ages of 
16 and 19. The necessity for such a measure arises from the 
miserable condition of elementary education. Though an 
obligatory school-law was d in 1877, it has proved a dead- 
letter, owing to the indifference and poverty of parents, the 
small number of schools, and the general laxity of rural school 
authorities. In four and a half years the number of children 
attending primary schools has increased only by one cent. 
of the population. M. Baccelli hopes, by his popular adult 
schools, to modify in some measure the consequences of early 
neglect. The course in these schools is aranged for three years, 
and comprises elemen and advanced branches. Those who 
complete the course will be rewarded by partial exemption 
from military service, and by preference for appointment as 
corporals if they join the army. Absentees will be punished 
by fines. The system calls for a staff of 12,000 teachers. 


The Royal Polytechnic Institute at Milan.—The Bureau of 
Education has received the program of the Royal Polyteeh- 
nic Institute at Milan for 1881-82. This schoo) was established 
in 1862, and is at present at the head of the technical high 
schools in the kingdom. It has a general or preparatory de- 
partment, a department of civil engineering, a department of 
mechanical engineering, a department of architecture, and 
normal department for the training of technical teachers. 
The course of instruction in the general, or preparatory depart- 
ment, lasts two ong and in the other departments 
years. The nam of professors is 54; the number of stu- 
dents is not reported. é tuition fees amount to $215 a year. 
Th> school has a rich library, two laboratories, and about a 
dozen collections of machines, instruments, models, charts, 








assaults of infidelity and of sin. 


and minerals. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association, 


PRELIMINARY MEETING. 


WASHINGTON, Marcu 21, 1882. 
A preliminary meeting of the Superintendents’ Section of 
the National Educational Association was held at the parlor of 
the Ebbitt House, on Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock. There 
was a large attendance of State, County, and City Superin- 


tendents. 

Mr. Ruffoer, the 4 of the section, being absent, T. B. 
Stockwell, Supt. of Rhode Island, was chosen temporary 
chairman. 

Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, made a general statement of the objects of the meeting, 
and said the most prominent question for consideration would 
bs, the securing from the National Government of aid for ed- 
ucational purposes, to be distributed on the basis of illiteracy 
in the several States. 

Remarks were made by Rev. A. D. Mayo (Associate editor 
of TH# JouRNAL), Gustavus J. Orr (State Supt. of Ga.), 
H. Clay ye (State Supt. of Ala.), Col. Hugh Thomp- 
son (State Supt. 8. C.), B. G. Northrop (Sec. Board of Ed., 
Conn.), Hon. W. A. Courtenay (Mayor of Charleston, 8S. C.), 
W. E. Sheldon, editor of Primary Teacher, Prof. C. C. Painter 
of Tenn , and others. The discussion was informal, and the 
opinion was unanimous that Government should at once give 
aid for educational purposes to the several States. 

An executive committee, consisting of Messrs. J. O. Wilson 
of Washington, G. J. Orr of Georgia, and George Howland of 
Chicago, was appointed to prepare resolutions on this subject 
and secure their presentation to the Joint Committee of E:luca- 
tion and Labor, of Congress, on Friday at 10 a. m. 


FIRST DAY—WEDNEspDAy, Marcu 22, 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National E-Juca- 
tional Assoc. met at the Congregational Church at 10 a. m., 
and was called to order by T. B. Stockwell, Supt. of Schools, 
Rhode Island, temporary chairman. Prayer was offered b 
Rey. J. E Riunkin of Washington, D.C. The order of busi- 
ness for the day was reported by J. Ormond Wilson, chairman 
of the executive committee. 

The first paper was given by Dr. J. S. Billings of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the necessity for a fuw facts in regard to 


Ventilation of School-Houses. 


Dr. Billings outlined, in detail the conditions necessary to 
secure proper ventilation of school-buildings. The importance 
of proper avenues for securing good air, and the care to be 
taken to avoid any causes of vitiating the air, either in the 
surroundings or equipments of the school, and the influence of 
the several methods of heating buildings, were dwelt upon. 
He explained the methods of determining the air currents in 
school-rooms, the various methods of heating, ete. He 
a urged that a regular and systematic series of observa- 
tions should be made, and recorded, by the schools of the 
country, bearing upon the health of children and teachers, and 
also upon the temperature and moisture of the school-room. 

Dr. Charles § uart of the U.S. Army, explained the chem- 
ical elements of the atmosphere, which effect the health of 
pupils. He gave a series of interesting experiments, showing 
clearly the means of determining the healthful or unhealthful 
condition of the air. 





City Systems. 


The chairman introduced Hon. John D. Philbrick of Massa- 
chusetts, who read a very able and practical paper upon the 
‘‘ City Systems,”’ of which the following is an abstract: 


Some idea of the magnitude of the interest involved in these systems 
may be obtained from a consideration of the fact that one-fifth of the 
—— of our country is comprised in the cities —— 8,000 in- 

itants and upwards. The value of property used for school purposes 
in these cities amounts to not less than $100,000,000, and the annual ex- 
penditures for schools exceeds $25,000,000; and in estimating the impor- 
tance of these systems, it must be borne in mind that the influence in 
determining the general welfare is out of all proportion beyond the num- 
ber of the popuiation. As loval autonomy is the of democratic 
institutions, 80 local autonomy is the basis of our city.systems of schools. 
They are the outgrowth of popular sentiment. They are, of course, not 
of uniform excellence; but as a whole there ia nothing in the world like 
this system. The tax-payers have freely taxed themselves for the support 
of city schools, because they have seen their beneficial effects. ‘These 
systems of schools have, indeed, accomplished wonders. They have not 
only saved our cities irom the barbarism of illiteracy, but they have 
rene fe ag the population of these cities a high degree of intelligence. 
a whole they have made rapid progress in improvements as well as 
growth. An emulation has created among the cities in respect to 
heir school systems, and each is endeavoring to appropriate the results of 
the experience of theothers. Still these systems have defects and weak- 
nesses. The principal weakness is the of permanent \. 
we are clearly not in line with the foremost natione. The profession of 
seaching would soem So be a sort of a stage where, the girl waits for an 
establishment suited to her taste, and the young man a more lucrative 
Ings ie ho qt ks Miles pave nt es avonat ted o 
ges in the pi m years, and the ay od of 
the teachers of all the grades was about two years. ot eee 
contrivance has been resorted to by school boards and * tendents to 
secure good results with temporary teachers. But the thing needed is 
permanee in the profession of teaching. This topic involves the ques- 
ion of sex in teaching. In many cities men are employed only as prin- 
cipals, below the high schools. As long as this is the case there cannot be 
the needed permanency in the profession. At least half the teachers 
should be men. As the most important means of permanency 
teachers should hold office during efficiency and good behavior, and not 
be subject to an annual election. Among improvements which are 
ar to be generalized are these: 
. The free text-books and stationery to the ils. The 
plan has been tried on a sufficiently scale, and for a sufficisntly long 
ime to test its merits. There seems to be but one opinion as to its results 
where it has been tried, and that is a favorable one. 
begin —— means —— —— Wherever groans laws have 
proved the attendance. o compulso 
[ey [—[—[—[— 
. The prov t ls or kinde’ . These schools exist 
generally in Europe, and they are needed here. 

be The public evening high school is another institution of importance, 
——— demonstrated 7S ae ht to a place in city systems 
has te — tots lead in its blishment, buat New York 


The next paper was an eminently practical one by H. S. 
Jones, Supt, of schools, Erie, Penn. ; — 4 


Concerning Obstacles in the way of better Primary Education. 


The paper treated of schools in the country and in the town 
below the high schools, The following educational obstruc- 
————— 

t any an 
can teach, and that hiring the cheapest anybody is the highest 
—— 8. Ignorant al interference. 4. The frequent 
change of educational workers. 5. Forsaking the country 
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school for the town school. 6. Self-satisfaction of communi- 
ties. 7. Brick and mortar vs brains, 

_As “‘ big children” of the above, these were given without 
discussion: 1. That mechanical drill is education; informa. 
tion-swallowing is learning 2. The sensitiveness of the 
teacher to criticism. 3. Social lines founded on heredity and 
surroundings. 4. Great lack of true educational ideas among 
the people. 5. That the masses know what they want (voz 
populi, ete.). 6. That the school is to cure all mental and 
moral diseases, and insure a money-making life. 7. Thata 
mental quart-cup can hold a gallon. 


Mr. Shepherd, Supt. of Baltimore, Md., opened the discus- 
sion, and said he thought that the tendency of the normal 
schools was to give too much attention to methods,—to elevate 
this branch of school-work at the expense of high scholarship 
and a broad Christian character. There should be a divorce 
of all school interest from politics, ete. 

Danl. F. De Wolf, Comr. of Ohio, thought the schools should 
be adapted to the wants of the great mass of the people. 


Committee on National Aid. 


A committee of one from each State was appointed to present 
the subject of national aid for schools to Congress on Friday. 
The committee was as follows: J. W. Dickinson. Chairman, 
Massachusetts ; Dr. G. J. Orr, Georgia; Col. D. F. DeWolf, 
Ohio; Col. H. 8S. Thompson, South Carolina; George Howland, 
Lilinois; H. Clay Armstrong, Alabama; J. H. Smart, Indiana; 
B. G. Northrop, Connecticut; M. A. Newell, Maryland; T. B. 
Stockwell, Rhode Island; H. S. Jones, Pennsylvania; Aaron 
Gove, Colorado; J. A. Nichols, New York; G. T. Fletcher, 
Maine; R. S. Carne, Virginia; J. A. Dix, New Jersey; J. W. 
Akers, Indiana; V. B Cochran, Michigan; B. G. Lovejoy, 
District of Columbia; Goy. J. W. Hoyt, Wyoming. The com- 
mittee met in the parlor of the Ebbitt House and determined 
upon a unity of action in presenting the matter before the 
joint Committee of Education and Labor of Congress. 

The last paper of the day was by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; topic, 


“Chairs of Pedagogics in our Institutions for Superior In- 
struction.”’ 


The address was one full of valuable thoughts and sugges- 
tions. Prof. Hall argued able that there was a domain 
of fact and principle peculiar to pedagogy, so that it can- 
not be considered as a plexus of different sciences, like agri- 
culture. This body of fact is found in psychology, which 
is not only regenerating philosophy, but has already devel- 


Y]oped a set of fundamental principles upon which pedagogy 


rests. In its changed scientific aspect there are found new 
and strong arguments in favor of urging the professional aspect 
of pedagogy and its introduction into college curricula,—at 
least into the broadening penumbra of electives, special courses 
etc., which now surround its nucleus of more central studies. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Dept. met at the —— Church at 7.30 p. m., 
Mr. Stockwell in the chair. The topic for the evening was 


National Aid to Education, 


which largely absorbed the attention of the Supts. The 
first speaker was Rev. A. D. Mayo, associate editor of Tur 
JOURNAL, who eloquently presented the results of two years’ 
traveling and observation in the Southern States, and whose 
testimony will be found in other columns of THz JOURNAL, 
which was strongly in favor of national aid. 


Hon. Dexter A. Hawkins of New York City was the next 


speaker. 

He presented the views held by the older, free common-school States. 
They look upon the country as one body, and are ready to strengthen and 
help those sections of the country that, unfortunately, have less educa- 
tional vigor. Any weakness of a portion of the country injures the whole 
people. He referred to ancient laws of Greece, which — that every 
child should be educated, and said that the power of this condition was 
felt to thisday. The Swiss Republic is a model for us to follow. Thirty 
years ago the cantons had different systems, but found that it was better 

have free schools with compalsory laws requiring the attendance of all 
children of a given age for all the country. 

He alluded to the compulsory systems of Austria and France, showing 
that the strongest element of a republican government is in universal ed- 
ucation. An illiterate Chinaman, even among the poorer classes, is rarely 
found. They have had a continuous government for more than twenty 
centuries, and the country — more people to the square mile than 
any other portion of the world. The fundamental idea of the settlers 
of New England was compulsory education, and this was then generally 
adopted by most of the Northern States. The people of the North believe 
in education for everybody, and are willing elp all sections of the 
country to enjoy it. 

Education fits for the ballot, and the ballot means self-protection. A 
free democratic republic cannot exist with ignorant voters; and this is the 
cheapest defence for any people. It is absolutely essential that intelli- 
gence should rule the country. The free-school States are all in favor of 
national aid to the illiterate portions of the South, and gladly welcome 
the measures now contemplated to render this help to the South on the 
basis of illiteracy. It is the cheapest way to protect and perpetuate free 
institutions. The skilled laborer with education is worth fifty x cent. 
more than that of the illiterate workman. The South loses fifty-eight 
millions of dollars from adult illiterate laborers, from what she would 
enjoy if the laboring classes were all subjects of a common-school educa- 
tion. Every State loses in proportion to the amount of its illiteracy, not 
only from the loss in labor, but largely increases its burdens of pauper- 
ism from this cause. By thorough, —— education, pauperism can be 
reduced at least fifty per cent. Universal education would increase 
the mate condition through increase of production of labor, and re- 
lief from the burden of pauperism and crime would give the South the 
financial ability to care for all their needs in the ment and sup- 

rt of public schools. It is the judgment of the old free-school States, 
Phat for the Government to make an appropriation for the next ten years 


to aid the South is a wise and just gy The bill appropriating | P 


,000 each yeur, would, in 
king at the matter from all 
otic measure, and should be 


$15,000,000 the first year, and decreas 
theten years, amount to $105,000,000. 
nts, it seems to be a wise and 


standpo: 
adopted at once. 
Di i 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody Fund, expressed 
his deep interest in this measure. He said: 

There were two postulates in this discussion: (1) Intelligence 
and integrity are among the essentials of American citizen- 
ship. The people must be trained for the functions of gov- 
ernment; and to neglect education, is in a sense, acrime. (2) 
This universal education is the work of government,—all other 
sources are wholly inadequate to this great work and duty, 
—primarily of State bby eyene to furnish this education. 
The Old World is feeling the want of this system of local gov- 
ernment, and are groping for it as the remedy for their great 
evils. The North has grandly grappled with this work and 
done it. The South has now in every State a system of public 
instruction, applicable to both white and black. 

The revolution which has taken place in the new South in 
the last eighteen years is a wonder, a marvel in human his- 
tory; and what is now needed to make these systems effective, 
is a tremendous effort to conquer the illiteracy of the South. 
It is appalling, and it is im ble for the South, unaided, to 


apple successfully with great problem dh pagar con- | fo 
rough 


ition. Theobstacles aremany. Slavery s population 
and scattered the people widely; created an arisocracy, and gave 
the people habits not easily reached by the changes since the 


war. The war absolutely impoverished the South, leaving a vast 
amount of ignorant people to be provided for. The peop e have 
taken hold of this work of reconstructing society with heroic 
courage. School laws on the statue book are not all that is 
needed. There must he a growth, patient work, and material 
aid to meet this great work, and this aid must come now from 
the national government. The States cannot do this work in 
their —— condition, and the life of the Republic de- 
mands that universal education should be secured to the South 
as a means of preserving the national life. The peril of the 
Nation from illiteracy is greater than from any other cause. 
A map of illiteracy of the United States would be an appalling 
sight Liliteracy is not due entirely to the negroes, but, in so 
far as they are concerned, the government that had power to 
liberate this class and give them the ballot, has the power to 
fit them for the proper use of the right of suffrage. Forty-five 
per cent. of the voting population of the South is illiterate. 
Elections by such a class are a farce. Such men vote as ma- 
chines,—tools of demagogues and subjects of bribes. Univer- 
sal suffrage necessitates universal education. National aid 
should be given, and it should be adequate, and the general 
government should coéperate with the regular State authorities. 


SECOND DAY—Makca 23, 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Dept. met at 10 o’clock, in the Congregational Church, 
and was called to order by Prest. Stockwell. Prayer was 
offered by Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 

Gen. Eaton made several announcements, and read letters 
and telegrams from many absent Supts. 

The first address of the morning was by Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, of New York city; topic, 


“ The Neglect of Education in Alaska.” 


The following is an abstract of this instructive address, 
which was highly complimented by the Association: 


Alaska is an English corruption of Al-ak-shak of the natives, meaning 
“the great land.” It is indeed a great land, covering over 580,107 square 
miles. From extreme east to west it is 2,200 miles in an air line, and 
from north to south 1,400. It is as large as all of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River and north of Alabama. It is the great island region 
of the United States, rivaling in number and size the great Archipela- 
goes of the Southern Pacific. These islands cover a total area of 31,000 
square miles. Stretching along the Aleutian Islands for 1,500 miles are 
sixty-one volcanoes, ten of which are active. The magnificent Shishaldin, 
nearly 9,000 feet above the waves that break on either base, Akuten, Ma- 
kushin, and others, are belching out fire and smoke. 

Glaciers.—Tnhis is the great glacier region. From Bute Inletto Unimak 
Pass nearly every deep gulch has its glacier, some of which are Mis an | 
greater and grander than any glacier ot the Alps. The American studen 
need no longer go abroad to study glacial action. In one of the gulches 
of Mt. Fairweather isa glacier that extends fifty miles to the sea, where 
it breaks off a perpendicular ice wall 300 feet high and eight miles broad. 
Thirty-five miles above Wrangell, on the Stickine River, between two 
mountains 3,000 feet high, is an immense glacier forty miles long, and at 
the base four to five miles across, and variously estimated from 600 to 1,000 
cous en = deep. Opposite this glacier, just across the river, are lurge 

8 ngs. 

Fis. PA the early navigators and explorers, from Cook tothe present 
time, have spoken of the immense numbers of salmon, cod, herring, hali- 
bat. mallet, ulicon, etc. 

Furs.—The principal fur-bearing animals of Alaska are the fox, martin, 
mink, beaver, otter, lynx, black bear, and wolverine. There are also the 
coarser furs of the reindeer, mountain sheep, goat, wolf, muskrat, and 
ermine. The extent of the range and quality of the furs in that extensive 
northern region are conducive to a very valuable fur trade, in addition to 
which are the seal-fur fisheries, that since 1871 have yielded to the Gov- 
ernment an income of $1,891,030. Besides the fisheries and furs are the 
valuable deposits of coal, copper, sulphur, petroleum, and amber, with 

old and silver. The gold and silver, so far, have been found only in 

imited quantities, 

It is the great lumber region of the gountey. The forests of yellow ce- 
dar, white pine, hemlock, and balsam fir, wil apply the world whea the 
valuable timber of Puget Sound is exhausted. It has the great mountain 
peak of the country,—St. Elias, 19,500 feet high,—and the — river of 
the world, the Yukon, one of the largest rivers of the world, 

Alaska is naturally divided into three great divisions. The Yukon 
division, comprised between the Alaska mountains and the Arctic Ocean. 
The Aleutian district, comprising the Aluska Peninsula and the Aleutian 
Islands; and the Sitkan district, including all the mainland and adjacent 
islands south of the peninsula. 

Climate, — Each of these three great divisions has two climates, the 
coast climate and the interior climate,—the latter being much severer 
than the former. The great Gulf Stream of the Pacific, known to ge- 
ographers as the Japan current, strikes and divides on the western end of 
the Aleutian Islands. A portion flows north into Behring’s Sea, so that 
it is a remarkable fact that ice does not flow from the Arctic Ocean south- 
ward through Behring’s Straits. The other portion sweeps southward 
and eastward, and makes the whole northwest coast habitable, giving to 
Southern Alaska on the coast, and the adjacent islands a winter climate 
milder than New York city. 

The native races in Alaska number about 28,000; Russians, 300 or 400; 
Americans and others, 1.200. The Indians can be divided into three 
great classes : the Innuit of Yukon district; the Aleutian, and the Tuski 
of the Sitkan district. And these again are divided into tribes, settle- 
ments, and families. 

Russian Schools.—The Russian American Fur Co. established a school 
upon Kadiak Island in 1792. In 1805 another school was opened at the 
same place,in which was taught the Russian language, arithmetic, and 
the Greek religion. About the same time aschool was opened at Sitka. 
In 1825 a school was opened at Unalashka. In 1860 it reported an attend- 
ance of 50 boys and 43 girls. An alphabet and grammar was ——- by 
Bishop Veniaminoff for the use of these schools. In 1837 a l was 
established for girls and orphans. In 1841 a school was established at 
Sitka for the training of priests. In 1859 plans were perfected for the 
establishment of a general colonial school, which was opened in 1860; and 
~ — rithn etic 8 —* trigonon oN * on Beyer Eom 9 
ra arithmetic, geom » om » navies . a 
Tn 1843 a priest reparted aschool on Nushergak Island, and in 1860 one 
was repo on Amelia Island. A Russian monk kept a school for thirty 
consecutive years on Spruce Island. 

Upon the transfer of that country from Russia to the United States the 
government aid was withdrawn, the teachers returned to Russia, and the 
schools died; and the inhabitants of Alaska have had fewer educational 
rivileges under the United States than under Russia. Under the terms 
of their contract with the U. 8. Government, the Alaska Commercial Co. 
have kept a school on the Seal Islands, St. Paul and St. —— In 
August, 1877, a Presbyterian mission school was established Fort 
Wrangell by myself, . A. R. McFarland being the first teacher. 
1878 a school was established ted, Sitka under the same 
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and erected buildings — oonyahs, leaving Prot, Walter B. 

of New Yor D s 

roms the Hoonyahs I continu my 500 miles the coast in a 

et, ee a school among the Hy » with . Jos. E. Chap 

The ‘of Home Missions of the 

lished six schools in South Eastern Alaska, 

600 Indian children; but the work is too great for any one 
It is the duty of the General t to 

education of those outlying 


ial to calling an appropriation of 
$50,000 for education in Alaska, influence of this Association is re- 


W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 
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The second paper was given by Dr. W. W. Godding, supt. of 
the Govt. Asylum. Subject: 


‘‘4 Word from Teachers from my Experience in lhe Care of 
the Insane.”’ 


He favored an increase of out-door exercise and less mental 
excitement. The danger to our civilization is in the rapid de- 
velopment of nervous diseases. The tendency to insanity is 
hereditary, not the disease. The hereditary predisposition to in- 
sanity is one of the most established facts of science. It is time 
that the laws of heredity should be taught in all of our 
schools. The race is tainted by inherited disease. 

Dr. J. M. Gregory, of Lilinois, gave a paper on 


‘Some Fundamental Inquiries as to Common School Studies.” 


He said it is time to question our educational theories to the bottom, 
and see whether they are true or false. The most practical question is, 
What should be taught,—are the seven common branches usually taught 
the right ones? This course of study is not doing the best work for the 
pupils. The grest mass of the common ungraded schools are open to 
criticism. The branches taught were selected at random, and do not em- 
brace all of the essentials of a well-ordered cultare. He sketched the 
origin of the introduction of these branches. Arithmetic now engrosses 
too a portion of the time of the pupils. Grammar, geography, nited 
States history, and other branches have gained ground, and tended to in- 
crease the length of the school period. He criticised the muitiplication 
of text books, and said the tendency was to over-burden the memory aud 
weaken the powers of the mind,—rote-work. Book-makers are largely 
responsible for the extension and multiplicity of text-books. The true 
aim of edacation is to furnish power and food for thought, and does not 
consist in solving the riddles of arithmetic, or the games of “ hide and 
seek,"’ which occupy the nt geographies to a large extent. Studies 
should be taught that will furnish themes for conversation, and that will 
tend to fit the rising generation to discharge faithfully the duties of life. 
The fact is, that sc knowledge and practical knowledge are distinct 
departments. The common schovls do not prepare the pupils even for the 
higber fields of knowledge, either in the classics. or of science, as they 
should do. Methods of instruction and an improved class of teachers 
cannot remedy all of the evils. The studies should be selected with ref- 
erence to the great aims of life. They must embrace a knowle.‘ge of our- 
selves; of botany, mineralogy, and all of the common familiar sciences. 


Dr. Gregory’s paper presented some sharp criticisms of our 
schools, which the supts. and other friends of education did 
not generally indorse. 

After the adjournment, the members visited the White 
House, where they were introduced to the President by Gen. 
Eaton of Washington. The President gracefully promised the 
Association bis hearty support, and assured the members that 
when the opportunity came he would do all he could to fur- 
ther the interests of education throughout the country. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On the assembling of the Department, W. E. Sheldon of 
Boston, was chosen to occupy the chair until the arrival of 
the president. 


Discussion: What Shall be Taught in the School? 

The discussion of the paper of Dr. J. M. Gregory,—‘* What 
shal] be Taught in the School,’’—of the morning session, was 
resu.-ed, and Dr. Gregory explained some of the points in his 
paper which had been criticised by Messrs. Shepherd of Bal- 
timore. Smart of Indiana, Philbrick of Boston, and others. 

Mr. DeWolf of Ohio said this was a most important subject, 
— What shall be taught in the school? The true education is 
that which will equip the pupils for the best discharge of the 
practical duties of life. The teachers in the country schoois 
are largely young, and do not comprehend the full extent of 
their duties. He fully indorsed the spirit of Dr. Gregory’s 


paper. 

Mr. Shepherd of Baltimore said, we are all aiming at the same 
goal, but approach it by different avenues. Education is that 
which determines the will of the pupil to self-activity. Prac- 
tical or professional education is a term which has come to 
represent the popular cry for special education, while the true 
idea of a practical education is that which fits the children for 
a capacity to adapt themselves to do all the work of life, faith- 
fully and with skill. The study of the English language is 
one of the best means of stimulating habits of observation of 
the natural world. 

Mr. Blodgett of Illinois, said the criticisms of Dr. Gregory 
was largely as true of the city schools as the country. 

Mrs. Pollock of Washington, favored the introduction of 
kindergarten methods in the primary schools of the country, 
and urged that teachers should be trained in the normal 
schools on kindergarten work. 

Mr. Smart of Indiana, said most of the defects in the coun- 
try schools, were to be accounted for by unfortunate circum- 
stances beyond the control of the teacher,—the short terms of 
the schools, varying ages of- pupils, etc., must account for 
many of them. Imperfect as the instruction is it is better than 
no instruction, 

* Houck of Pennsylvania, also made some pertinent re- 
marks. 

Zalmon Richards of Washinton, thought teachers needed 
both matter and method in their work, 

The discussion was continued by W. E. Sheldon, editor of 
the Paimary Teacuer, G. T. Fletcher of Maine, Hon. B. 
G. Northrop of Connecticut, and others. It was eminently 
practical in its character and very spirited. The tenor of the 
speeches went ws that public-school education was not a 
failure; that it educated in a practical sense, and fitted pupils 
for life’s work, notwithstanding the assertions of Richard Giant 
White, and others to the contrary. 


A paper on the methods of “ Improving the Qualifications of 
Teachers,”’ of a practical character, was received from Dr. 
W. T. Harris of Concord, Mass., and the Assoc. voted to 
have it printed in the proceedings of the meeting. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of W. D. Henkle, Sec. 
of the Nat. Ed. Assoc., and of H. S. White, an ex-president of 
the Assoc., who died during the past year, were presented and 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening was devoted to a reception by Gen. John Eato 
at the rooms of the Bureau of Ed., me ag he the ana 
through the Dept. of Ed., explaining the workings, ete. While 
this was going on the general committee to whom had 

memorial to Congress, held a meeting and 
chose a committee from among their number as follows: G. J. 
Orr of Georgia, M. A. Newell of Maryland, J. H. Smart of 
Indiana, and H Thompson of South Carolina. Rey. Dr. 
Mayo and Dr. Curry were selected as to appear 
before the joint committee of Senate and House of 
ome Ld pers mag the needs of National aid for the several 


THIRD DAY — Fripay Morninc, Marcu 24, 


* * Meeting at the Capitol, 

t ten o’clock a joint meeting of the Senate and House Com- 
mitiees on Education and Labor was held to listen oii - 
ments of the Committee, appointed by the Department at 


Senate Committee Room on Patents, the Committee consist- 
ingof Dr. J. W. Dickinson of Massachusetts, chairman, G. J 
Orr of Georgia, M. A. Newell of Maryland, J. H. Smart of Indi- 
ana, Hugh Thompson of South Carolina, and Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
were present, accompanied by fifty or sixty members of the 
Department. 


Addresses before the Congressional Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


Senator Blair, chairman of the Senate Committee, called the 
meeting to order. Dr. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, was then introduced and spoke 


as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee on Education and Labor: 
We appear before your honorable body at this time as a committee 
chosen by the National Association of Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion in the several states of the country, to urge upon the National Gov- 
ernment the necessity and the duty of passing a bill to aid in the estab. 
lishment and support of our common public schools, Believing, as we 
do, that acivil State should maintain its existence simpl for the accom. 
plishment of two ends,—the protection of the people in the full and free 
enjoyment of the obj:cta of their natural rights, and for their perfect de 
velopment, and that the protection a free State can afford its citizens 
is in exact proportion to their right development,—and that their develop- 
ment depends on the character and extent of their public educational in- 
stitations,—we claim that it is the right and the duty of a democratic state, 
first of all, to make as ample provision as its resources will allow for the 
establishment and support of these institutions. It would seem to be in 
accordance with a sound philosophy for the National Government to do 
anything and everything, as far as its ability extends, which is necessary 
to be done for its own preservation and for the development of its people, 
and wh‘ch the States or the people cannot do as individuals acting alone. 
Ignorance is a dangerous element in any community. It always has 
proved, and it always will prove, fatal to republics. For this reason, and 
tor the sake of the citizens, considered each as an end unto himself, our 
republic should wake all possible haste to render universal those institu- 
tions which have for their objects intelligence and virtue. 

The last census has just brought to as the alarming information that 
over 6,000,000, or 12% per cent., of our people are —** of the very ele- 
ments of knowledge. We also know that a very large portion of these 
illiterate ones are to be found in that portion of our country made deso 
late by the ravages of a destructive war. This knowledge has assembled 
for the past two days, in the capital city of the nation, the leading educators 
and friends of popular education from every section of our country. 
These men, who are devoting their strength to the great work of organiz- 
ing and directing the educational! institutions of the States, have come to- 
gether to consult with one another for a solution of the terrible problems 
created, on the one hand, by the vast number of illiterate persons in our 
free commuopities made to be citizens by the laws, and, on the other, by 
the utter inability of many of these communities to provide themselves 
with those institutions which alone are adapted to train the ignorant into 
the ion of a virtuous intelligence. The consultation has been 
earnest and thoughtful, and bas resulted in a complete unity of sentiment 
and resolution. ‘They are, that the general government — and must 
grant temporary aid to the people of the country in establishing and sup- 
porting common public schools. so that all the children of the people may 
ve the opportunities of obtaining a sound education. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has been agreed by this committee of 
the National Association of Superintendents of Public Instraction in the 
States, and representing all sections of the country, to represent to you 
the educational wants of these sections, then to urge upon you the imper- 
ative necessity of meeting these wants by the passage of a bill in aid of 
establishing and supporting those schools, at least, which furnish the 
° tary instruction. That these schools may be supplied 
with competent teachers, we also ask for the means of establishing. and 
supporting teachers’ institutes, training schools, and normal schools. We 
reeummend that the basis on which the funds provided shall be distributed 
be that of illiteracy, for in this way the people who most need the aid will 
receive it; that the mode of distribution be through state agencies, made 
responsible to the Secretary of the Interior through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion; this will render unnecessary the creation of new offices, and prevent 
the clashing of conflicting authorities; that no State shall receive its share 
of the fand unless it raises for its own schools an t of money equal 
at least to one third of what it would receive from the 53 this 
would require the States to use their powers in helping themselves in pro- 
portion as they ure helped; that the aid shall be furnished at once, for 
when a nation or individuals are in peril, there is no time to be lost; and 
finally it is recommended that the power of rdministering the law grant- 
ing the aid shall be vested in the Secretary of the Interior, for then the 
sale power that made the law can conpel its faithful execution. 
For the political and moral support of sach a law, I am sure I have the 
right to pledge my own State, Massachusetts, for the old Commonwealth 
through all the years of her history has been thoroughly and intelligently 
interested in popular education. John Adams exp the universal 
sentiment of bis State when he said that the instruction of the people in 
every kind of knowledge that can be of use to them in the discharge of 
their moral duties as men, citizens, and Christians, or of their civil duties 
as members of society and freemen, ought to be the care of the public 
and of all those who have anything to do with public affairs. Massa- 
chasetts owes her peas and her civilization to the paseo applica- 
tion of euch sentiments as that to her free public schools. And now, 
gentiemen, allow me to present to you one who has given the strength of 
a noble life to the caase of popular education, and in that portion of the 
country now suffering from the appalling dangers to which ignorance 
always exposes a free people. 








Discussion. 

Dr. Dickinson then introduced Dr. Orr, of Georgia, who fol- 
lowed, speaking of the needs of his State and the South gen- 
erally for national aid to maintain the public school system. 
He gave an encouraging outlook of the present growing con- 
dition of the public schools of Georgia, but said that, to put 
them on a footing with the schools of the North, it was nec- 
essary for the national government to aid them. 


Hon. Hugh Thompson, Supt. of Ed. of South Carolina, said 
the public schools of his State were making rapid strides, but 
his people were poor and sadly in need of national aid to main- 
tain them. The white people of South Carolina are perfectly 
willing to overcome colored illiteracy, but are unable to do so on 
account of their impoverishment. They feel that the safety 
and prosperity of the State depend upon the education of the 
cvlored people, but without a helping hand is given by the 
general government that cannot be done, and South Carolina, 
like other Southern States, will continue to send forth illiter- 
ate voters. The speaker said that there were fully 5,000,000 
children in the South who were in need of education, and to 
educate that number an appropriation of a considerable amount 
would be required. His people did not wish to appear in the 
light of mendicants and beggars, but they put forth this appeal 
for national aid to maintain their public schools, because they 
were unable to help themselves. Mr. Thompson’s address 
was listened to with great attention. 


Rev. Dr. Mayo made a strong and effective in favor 
of giving the South immediate aid for educational purposes. 
He appealed to Congress to act at once in the matter, and give 
that impoverished section what it needs to educate its children. 


Other addresses were made by J. H. Smart, of Ind.; M. A. 
Newell. Supt. of Ed., Md.; Col. De Wolf, Com. of Ed., Ohio; 
B. G. Nort , of Conn.; Mayor * Dr. Forter, and 
Mr. J. P. K. Bryan, of Charlesion, S. C. e gentlemen who 
spoke all favored immediate action by Congress. The im- 
pression prevailed among the delegates that an appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000 would be sufficient to put the public 
schools of the South on a solid foundation, for the present 


t-| at least. 


Senator Blair, chairman of the Senate Committee, addressed 
— — ety tometer 4 to — ae of govern- 
e 0 ich it 
should be afforded and the methods od diastbetions In reply, 
it was mated that fifteen millions a year for a term of ten years 
would sum needed to pplemen 
the efforts of the States. , =“ ; 





Senator Brown then moved a vote of thanks by the mit- 
tees of the Senate and the House to the distiogsiabel cane 





tors for their most interesting and valuable statements. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously, and the meeting then 
adjourned. 

r. Dickinson will at once appoint a committee to prepare 
replies to the questions asked by Chairman Blair, and to per- 
fect a draft of a bill for the administration of the fund, if 
granted. 

Besides the above-mentioned speakers, there were present at 
the conference with the Congressional Committee many of the 
best known educators of America Among them were Dr. 
Barnard, the first United States Commissioner of Education; 
General Eaton, the present Commissioner; Hon. J. Ormond 
Wilson, Supt. of Schools of the District of Columbia; and Dr. 
Philbrick of Boston, the United States Special Commissioner 
to the Paris Exposition. 

This concluded one of the most important and influential 
meetings ever held by the Department of Superintendents, 


Members Present. 
The following is a list of the prominent superintendents and 
educators present at the meeting: 


Rev. W. W. Patton, Washington, D. C.; Rev. E. Whittlesey, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Richmond, Va.; Rev. A. T. Porter, D. D., Rich- 
mond, Va; J D. Philbrick, LL D , Boston, Mass.; Col. Dexter A. Hawkins, New 
York; G. J. Orr (State Supt.), Atlanta, Ga.; Hon. W. A. Courtenay, Charies- 
ton, S.C. ; Henry A. Wise (Asst. Supt.), Baltimore; H Clay Armstrong (State 
Supt.), Ala.; G. T. Fletcher (Supt ), Augusta, Me.; J. C. Scarborough (State 
Supt.), No. Carolina; Col. Hugh S, Thompson (State Supt.), Columbia, S. C. ; 
Joseph M. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; Rev. A. D. Mayo, Boston, Mass ; 
Aaron Gove (Supt.), Denver, Colorado ; }. P. K. Bryan, So. Carolina; C. C. 
Painter, Nashville, Tenn ; Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Cambridg Mass. ; c W. 
Bardeen (Editor School Bulletin), Syracuse, N. Y.; Justin H. Smith, New 
York; V. G. Curtis (Supt.), Corry, Pa.; Geo. T. Littlefield, Boston, Mass. ; 
Dr. Charles Swart, U. S. A. Dr. J. S. Billings, Rev. Mr. Chickering, 
Adolt Cluss, Rev. J. E Rankin, D. D., Gen. C. C. od Dl gas D.C; 
Supt. Wm. H. Shelby, York, Pa.; Z. Richards, Washington, D.C.; Gov. J. 
W. Hoyt, Cheyenne, Wy. ; Mi A. Nichols (Supt.), Yonkers, N. Y.; R. 
Carne, Alexandria, Va.; H. S. Jones (Supt.), Erie, Pa. ; Prof. F. N. Thorpe, 
North East, Pa; J. H. Smart. Indianapolis, Ind.; Geo. Howland (Supt.), 
Chicago, Ill.; W. E Sheldon, Editor — Teacher, Boston, Mass. ; Prof. 
Butcher (State Supt ), W. Va.; M. 1 (State Supt.) Baltimore, Md. ; 


B. G. Northrop (Sec. State Bd.), Hartford, Ct. ; H. G. M oy g pet & 
Ala. ; U. W. Cutts (Supt ), Orange, N. J.; J. nd Wilson poo Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Gen. John Eaton, U. S. Comr. of Education; Allen Wright, 


Choctaw Nation, Indian Ter.; J. T. Smith, Warwick, R. I.; J. W. Dickinson, 
(Sec. State Bd.), Boston, Mass.; Wm. A. Lindsay (Dep. State Supt.), Harris- 
burg, Pa.; J. A. Dix(Supt.), Elizabeth, N. J.; Henry Houck(Dep. State Supt.), 
Pa ; Jas. H. Blodgett, Rockford, lll.; J. W. Akers (State Supt.), Des Moines, 
la.; T. B. Stockwell (State Supt.), R. I.. J. W. Schermerhorn, New York ; 
Varnum B. Cochran (State Supt.), Lansing, Mich.; J. W. Bartch (Supt.), She- 
nandoah, Pa.; Rev. Sheldon Jackson, New York; D. F. DeWolf (State 
Supt.), Columbus, O.; Henry E. Shepherd :Supt.), Baltimore, Md ; Dr. W. 
W. Godding, Dr. J M. Gregory, Washington, D. C.; Rev, A. W. Burr, Prin- 
Hallowell Classical Academy, Hallowell, Me.; John M. Bloss, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. Enthroffer, Washington, D. C. 








DRIFT. 





— So far as we know the city of Cleveland, O., is ahead in 
the matter of school-house construction. The School Board 
has recently passed an order disapproving of the erection of 
schoo! houses more than two stories in height, and the Board 
have addressed a circular to architects, offering a premium of 
$500 for the accepted plan of a primary and grammar echool 
two stories high, to contain sixteen rooms, with a full base- 
ment under the building, and to be so constructed that four to 
eight rooms can be added on at any time without interfering 
with the rooms in the building or its symmetry; to be heated 
and ventilated in the best and most practical method ; the 
rooms to be large enough to seat an average of sixty pupils; 
separate wardrobes in each room ; to be provided with ample 
entrance to and exit from the building; to be substantial in all 
respects, neat and tasteful, but with no expenditure of money 
for mere ornamentation. The rooms shall be high enough 
for all purposes of health, but with due regard to economy in 
heating them. The following items also are named simply as 
suggestions to architects: 1. Rooms of size as to afford fifteen 
square feet of floor per pupil; that is, nine hnndred square feet 
for about sixty pupils. 2. Window-space not less than one- 
fourth of size of floor. 3. Height of room not to exceed four- 


teen feet. 4. Ventilation to introduce not less than thirty 
cubic feet of fresh air for each pupil per minute, and remove 
an equal amount of foul air from the level of the floor. 5. 
Heating arrangement so connected with ventilation as to se- 
cure even temperature that shall not differ materially in differ- 
ent parts of the room, and air to so enter as not to expose any 
of the pupils to unwholesome drafts. 6. Water-closet accom- 
modation to be abundant, well ventilated, and the building 
thorougly secured against sewer-gases, 

We shall hope to give to our readers the plan which shall 
receive the approval of the Board. Here isa chance for our 
educational men to display their wisdom in the matter of 
building model school-houses. 


— Superintendent Leonard writes that the New West Edu- 
cation Commission was formed in a timely hour to give the 
gospel to the Mormon communities through the medium of 
the Christian woman and the school. In every case its work 
is sure to attract and win. In spite of priestly denunciation 
and hindrance its schools are full, while other towns by the 
score are open for occupancy, if only the money for buildings 
and teachers could be found. Its Sunday-schools, too, are 
—— The singing, especially, fairly captures the young 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine cf Art for April is well worthy of its predecessors. Its 
illustrations are marvels of beauty, and few families can afford to be 
without this exquisite aid to ethical culture. Send 35 cts. Pet- 
ter & Galpin, New York, for sample copy. aaa 

— Harper's Magazine for April is a strikingly beautiful and interesting 
number. It contains two fall-page illustrations printed separately on 
heavy paper,—one, which is placed as a to the number, from 
a drawi 8. Reinhart ith Mr. “ 4 
x draviog by, Rolobart,ifutrating Mr. Lathrop gare 

— A remarkable paper in the April Century, and one which will doubt- 
less provoke much discussion, is Mme Ragozin’s “ Russian Jews and 
Gentiles.” The writer is a Russian ,now in New York, and is 

in the J/nterna 





lady 
the author of recent! blished papers 
tional Review. = - — 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bxxus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—The important work of instructing the young 
in Alabama is progresemse. as is plainly shown by the last 
report of Hon. H. Clay Armstrong, Supt. of Pub. Instr. We 
learn from the Greenville Advocate that Butler Co.,—W. H. 
Morris, Co. Supt.,—has its next Teachers’ Inst. March 31 and 
April 1, It is encouraging to learn of the interest in institute 
work shown by the supt. and teachers of this Co. Prof. Jos. 
M. Dill, of Union Springs Inst., Union Springs, is having ex- 
cellent success. Since his connection with the school, last 
Sept., more than $200 have been spent in fitting a concert hall 
for the Inst. The rooms have also been supplied with new 
and improved desks. Prof. Dill writes that the new law 
requiring more rigid examinations for teachers of public 
schools has the good effect of making the teachers study, and 
this must soon improve the schools. 

The inst. for colored teachers of Perry Co. will be held at 
Marion, April 3-5. The program: Devotional exercises. Arith- 
metic; Prof. E. A. Miles,instr. Language; Prof.G. H. Bemus, 





instr. hy; Miss Bu hs, instr. Recess. History; 
Miss Tedford; instr. Theory and practice; Prof. W. B. Pater- 
son, instr. Reading; Prof. E. A. 


iles, instr. Orthography; 
Prof. G. H. Bemus, instr. Miscellaneous. Papers will be read 
by the following teachers: Rev. A. W. McKinney, M. J. Moore, 
T. A. Curtis, R. R. Hudson, Miss H. R. Parish, and Miss A.V. 
McLean. J.B.Shivers, Co. Supt.; W.B. Paterson, conductor. 


Groreta.—According to the report of Supt. Baker, just 
received, the enrollment of pupils in the public schools of the 
city of Savannah for the year yes: See 1881, was 3,137, 
and for the country schools 1,108, making a total of 4,245 for 
the scholastic year. ‘The deaths among the pupils in the city 
schools have been remarkably small, amounting only to eight; 
while none have been reported as occurring among the chil- 
dren in the country schools. The statement is gratifying, as 
evidencing the healthful condition of the children receiving 
the benefits of instruction in the city and country under the 
supervision of the Board of Ed. The supt. unqualifiedly 
indorses the graded system. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLINoI8s.—McHenry Co. teachers, under the presidency of 
J. B. Estes, sustain enthusiastic institutes. Danville seems 
to have an educational boom. March 11 a society of the 
school principals of the county was organized at the high-school 
buildiog. Supt. Layne, Princ. Gillan, and Co. Supt. Bene- 
dict will hold a four weeks’ institute, beginning July 17. 
Prine. Gillan publishes in the News educational department a 
very suggestive article on ‘‘ How to economize time in the 
school-room.”” The Board have employed Lyman D. Pres- 
cott, of Boston, to give a series of lectures in the interest of 
the schools. Every day’s paper contains something of interest 
about the schools.——Decatur school-board has recently had 
in its employ Mr. J. A. Mitchell, author of the analytical copy- 
books. He gave the subject of penmanship a great revival 
among teachers and pupils.——The high school entertainment, 
March 14, took in $300. It was not much of a show, nor much 
of an evening for a show, either. A new piano is forthcoming. 
—Supt. Gastman has placed in each ward-school a copy of 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia.——On account of some disagreement 
about text-books, Supt. M’Cullough, of Virden, has peremp- 
torily resigned, and Henry Higgins has succeeded to the place. 
——Edwardsville public schools have an elocutionary supt., 
IL. H. Brown, who gives lessons in his specialty after the pupils 
have done the regular day’s work.——Prof. Tanner, of IIl. 
Coll., Jacksonville, has been elected to succeed Dr. Sturtevant 
as prest. of that institution. The choice gives general satis- 
faction. Certain Jacksonvillians had thought it possible to 
put Dr. Bateman into the presidency of his alma mater. For 
the sake of Knox Coll. we are glad they did not succeed — 
Galesburg high school gives frequent literary exercises of 
great interest and value. We note among them, oration on 
Civil Service Reform, debate on Benefits of Stuarts and Tudors 
to England, and the recitation of Masterpieces of English Lit- 
erature——Rock Island Co., under the superintendency of Mr. 
Southwell, is gen | the Teachers’ Inst. and awakening a 
general interest in education. The names of the best edu- 
cators of the county appear on his programs.——Supt. Miller, 
of McLean Co., recently rejected 17 of 42 applicants for certifi- 
cates. It is a good thing to pinch close on the boys and girls 
who came at the close of the winter school just to see whether 
they can pass. If they get certificates they are liable through 
the influence of their friends to surprise the supt. by eg @ 
school. — Princ. Van Scoy of Sandwich presen in his 
high school one of the best Longfellow anniversary programs 
we have seen. All departments of the school had interesting 
commemorative exercises.——Morgan Co. teachers at their 
March meeting had these discussions: Value of System, Supt. 
Sevier; Necessity of Popularity with the Pupils, Henry Higgins, 
and others.——Edwardsville Republican has recently pub- 
lished a very able article in defence of normal schools. Among 
the Longfellow anniversary exercises at Wilmington were dia- 





logues from the “ Blind Girl of Castile,” and the “Courtship 
of Miles Standish.”——J. H. Patrick, a young Paxton lawyer, 
has taught avery successful school at Pillsville, and greatly 
to the regret of his pupils returns to his legal pursuits. We 
are sorry that the teaching profession cannot retain those who 
seem well suited to it. 

State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

IowA.—It is feared that in many cases the interests of the 
schools are not consulted. 

Iowa has 26 colleges and universities, so called. 

‘The inter high-school oratorical contest will take place in 
Marshalltown the last Friday in April. 

The Central School Journal is invaluable to every Iowa 
teacher. Its pages are weil filled with the choicest and most 
practical literature pertaining to our profession. 

Ex-State Supt. Von Coelln is in the field as an institute 
conductor. . 

School elections in our cities and towns usually take the 
tune of a quadrangular fight,—those favoring the retention of 
the incumbent as princ. or supt. vs. those who want him “to 
go;”’ those who favor the disbursement of the school funds 
through the bank of Money Grab & Co. vs. those who would 
give e benefit of the deposit of public funds to a competing 

ank. 
Co. Supt. Mathews edits a valuable educational column in 
the Newton Journal. His suggestions of March 9 are sensible 
—3 ' aren We like his talks to school-officers and the 
ple. 

The great prairie State of Iowa has 73 log school-houses.—— 
By poor book-keeping, defalcations, and other “‘ leakages,’’ the 
sum of $56,000 per annum is lost to the school fund of Iowa. 
——But eleven counties in the State pay their Co. Supt. a 
salary of $1000 or over. It is a wonder that the office is so 
efficiently filled as it is. — The students of Iowa Coll. have a 
Free Trade Club.—Some Iowa schools have added Scientific 
Instruction upon Temperance to the course of study. 

Judge Ruddick decided, in a recent case, that the Prest. and 
Sec. of a School Board have no legal right to issue monthly 
orders for the payment of teachers, without the bills bei 
duly audited and allowed by the Board. The defendants pai 
a fine of $5 and costs for learning this bit of legal knowledge. 
The decision conforms with the law, but the Jaw is very incon- 
venient, to say the least. 


InpDIANA.—Prof. David S. Jordan, of Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, writes to the N.Y. Tribune that in Sept. last, on return- 
ing from a European trip with a company of 30 excursionists, 
they paid $5 to each Custom House Inspector at New York to 
prevent detention and other threatened annoyances, and the 
inspectors obtained $10 from one lady in the party, because 
she appeared to be wealthier than the others. There were no 
dutiable goods whatever in their baggage. 

LovuIsiaNAa.—According to the recent annual report of Supt. 
W. D. Rogers, of New Orleans, the schools of that city seem 
to have been badly crippled by the reduction of the allowance 
for public education, from two mills to one mill. Notwith- 
—— this, he is able to report a very great improvement in 
the condition of the colored pupils. ‘‘ They have, as a class, 
made satisfactory progress in their studies. Daily attendance 
has improved. A marked interest in apparent in their school- 
work. They are more generally supplies with text-books. 
Furnished with faithful and competent teachers, with com- 
fortable school-houses and with equal facilities for their im- 
pees a kindly spirit and a more healthy moral tone has 

n gradually diffused through their school-life.”’ 


State Editor, O. Wuirman, Red Wing, Minn, 

MINNESOTA.—The teachers of Meeker Co. have formed one 
of the best Assocs. in the State. Monthly meetings are held 
at Litchfield which are well attended, and the manner in 
which teachers discuss the practical educational questions of 
the day shows them to be thoroughly interested in their work. 
There are 400 pupils enrolled in the Litchfield public schools. 

The number of pupils enrolled in thegMoorhead schools was 
235; Average daily attendance, 182; per cent. of tardiness, 
00675 ; per cent. of attendance, 91. A recent addition of 30 
volumes has been made to the school library, making more 
than 100 volumes in all. A school reading-room, sustained by 
school exhibitions and other entertainments, is developing a 
genuine taste for good reading. There are in this reading- 
room two daily and three weekly papers, and six monthly 
magazines. The example set by the Moorhead public schools 
is worthy of imitation. 

The schools at Glyndon, under Prof. Leon D. Brown, are in 
a flourishing condition, Prof. Brown has instituted a school 
lyceum which is doing much good. 

Miss Kate Rhodes has been elected a teacher in the Winona 
public schools. 

At the spelling school in Lake City, on Thursday evening, 
Mar. 16, the first prize was won by Kate Peterson. 

The winter term of Carleton Coll. has closed for a short 


vacation. 
Fargo, D. T., has 500 pupils enrolled in her public schools. 





ar monthly mee of the Kansas 
on March 11, 1882; ——— — 
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Missouri. — The 
City teachers was hel ' 
in the chair. Charles Anderson (colored) explain 
we derive our knowledge of Mind and Matter.” Mrs. Stacia 
defined ‘‘ Consciousness, Attention, and Reflection.’ Miss 
Atkins explained ‘‘ How we derive our ides of Space and Time.” 
Miss Hall discussed ‘‘ The Memory, and how to improve it.’’ 
Mrs. Marine read a paper upon “‘ The Imagination.” Miss 
Easton explained the use of “School Savings Banks.” A 
lengthy discussion of the various topics presented followed. 
Dr. W. L. Reed was then introduced, and read an interesting 
paper on “‘ What we Eat and Drink.” 

The teachers then presented Hon. J. V. C. Karnes a hand- 
some watch-guard charm,—being a rich onyx set in a heav4 

ld frame, — as a token of their appreciation of his efficient 
abors for twelve years as Prest. of the Board of Ed., and of 
their regret at his resignation. The presentation s was 
made by Mrs. Hoffman, oy of the Lathrop school, and was 
in itself a gem, of which the delivery formed « very fine frame- 
work. Mr. Karnes replied in a few appropriate remarks, after 
which the institute extended to him an invitation to attend 
their sessions often. 

Prof. Jones was next introduced and presented to the teach- 
ers the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-Fa System of Music. The professor said 
that while this system was gaihing rapid ground in the public 
schools, scientific musicians would not use it. There was no 
time given for the discussion of this subject, which will proba- 
bly be taken up again at some subsequent meeting. After the 
reading of the critic’s report, the institute adjourned until 


April. 

The State School Fund distributed in 1881 was $519,001.16; 
for 1882, was $549,671.83. The school population in the State 
in 1881 was 725,806; in 1882, 744,881. Per capita, in 1881, 
$0 715068; in 1882, $0.738428. 

Prof. W. H. Lynch is the suceessful principal of Salem 
Academy. Such schools help all towns wherever located, east 
or west. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New Yorx.—The Board of Health of Lang Ieed City has 
closed the First Ward school building, and children are 
now waiting the action of the School Board in supplying a 
roper place for the school. Protection to health is the first 
aw of nature, and should be observed by school authorities 
everywhere. 

The Binghamton papers pronounce the Teachers’ Inst. re- 
cently held in that city a complete success. 

Prof. Merrill E. Gates, of Albany, is the newly-elected prest. 
of Rutgers Coll. He is a graduate of the Univ. of Rochester, 
is 33 years old, and the youngest prest. the Coll. ever had. He 
is the ninth in order since Rutgers was founded in 1785, 

At the class of the Inst., at Manlius, a Co. Teachers’ Assoc, 
was formed, with James W. Hooper, of Geddes, as prest. 

The Syracuse Board of Ed. has raised the salary of the 
teachers of that city ten per cent. The advance applies to 
those who have taught three or more years. We would that 
could we chronicle the same deed of other cities. 

The Potsdam Courier and Freeman speaks very highly of 
the work that is being done at the Normal School located 
there. We glean the following facts from the issue of March 
15: A new prin. has been employed in the primary dept., who 
gives her entire time to the work. Considerable addition has 
been made to the apparatus, etc., connected with this work. 
The length of recitations has been shortened, and greater va- 
riety introduced. The intermediate dept. spends a large por- 
tion of the time upon the study of the English language and 
composition. They are here fitted for the lar normal 
work. Renewed interest is shown in music, a fact certainly 
to the credit of Prof. Hathorne. In accordance with the un- 
derstanding when St. Lawrence Acad. was merged in the 
Potsdam Normal School, the academic workis kept up. There 
are three courses of purely professional work,—the elementary 
English course, the advanced English course, and that which 
2 the latter, with the addition of the study of Latin 
three years, and Greek, German, or French two years. The 
paper further adds that the general scholarship of the students 
is increasing, aud the uirements for admission are being 
raised. The attendance for the present term is 427. Much 
praise is due Dr. Morgan for the masterly way in which he has 
grasped the work, and the new impetus in scholarship that he 
has given the school. 

New Jersey.—The teachers of Newark have reason to feel 
proud of the fact that one of their number, Prin. Charies H. 
Gleason, has been chosen by the mayor to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Auditor Moore, who has been 
acting-auditor since the arrest of Palmar, the defaulter. Mr. 
Gleason will be missed by his fellow-teachers, all of whom 
speak highly of him, both as a man and teacher. His was one 
of the best schools in the city. 


Onto.—The annual report of the Bd of Ed. of Columbus 
ublic schools for the school-year ending Aug. $1, 1881, has 
nm published. It is a volume of 300 pages, and contains the 
manual of the Board, course of instruction, by-laws, scbool 
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regulations, report of the clerk, report of the Supt., reports of 
visiting coms. The report is very credi\able to Supt. Steven- 
son, and the schools of Columbus generally. The whole num- 
ber of schools is 135; number of teachers employed, 157; 
whole number of registered pupils, 8,014; average number of 
pupils enrolled, 6 3836: average daily attendance, 6,103.1 ; 
salaries paid to Supt., $5,200; to music and drawing teachers, 
each $1,500. Whole amount paid for instruction, $107,490 50. 
To Pref. A. G. Farr, late prin. of high school, Supt. Stevenson 

the following tribute: ‘“‘ Mr. Farr was one of the most 
fodestrious students and thorough scholars ever connected 
with the high school. Those pupils who came under his direct 
tuition had for him an unbounded admiration. The schools 
of our city have lost one of their best teachers and Ohio one of 
her most promising young educators.”’ 











PeNnNSsYLVANIA.—Obituary.—Lafayette Coll. has lost one} 


of her most useful and honored professors in the death of the 
beloved and venerable professor of Ancient Languages, Lyman 
Coleman, D.D. 

Mr. Coleman was born in Middlefield, Mass., June 14, 1796. His family 
remarkable longevity; his father, William Coleman, M.D., 


where he studied theology. became 
Charch at Belchertown, Mass., and held the 
afterward princ of the English Dept. of Phillips » in 
, five years; the years of 1842-3 he spent in Germany in 
vel. this, the time of his first visit to 
of Neander, the eminent histurian of 
b him in literary re-earches, resulting in the 
ork on Primitive Christianity. He also met 
y of the notables of Europe, and on his retarn to this coun- 
professor of German in the Coll. of New J , from which 
the d of 8.T.D. He continned there at Amherst, 
Philadeiphia the next fourteen years, in connection with differ- 
institations. In 1861, when Dr. Cattell removed from Easton 
Garrisbarg, Dr. Coleman became his successor in the chair of Ancient 
after 1868 he devoted himself solely to the Latin; Prof. 
time becoming professor of Greek. For many years, 
» he nued his lectures to the students on Biblical and Phys 
ical Geography. He was also professor of Hebrew, condu classes 
stady for aed vy fifteen i. until bis ilinees made it impos- 
sible for him to meet his classes. is published works are numerous and 
most of his books having Leen republished in . He bas 
s traveler, not only in his own but in many f lands, and 
and travels gave him great success in the class-room and as a 
Dr. Coleman's biographer in th Easton justly of him: “ A 
» eman’s er in the press says y m: r 
old when he died, but he did not outlive the recollections of 


i 


— —3 


a 
5 
oe 


He 


was 86 
his youth; for, to the last while he taught, with —- consideration for 
‘the ,’ bis kind heart controlled the firm d which guided them 
‘ ragged road now leuge. th him in m was the 
nae of k i * With him indeed wisdo 


Te thiag; and in his heart of hearts he believed ‘the fear of the 
the beginning of wisdom.’ And he taught men so, not only with 
his lips, but in his lite.” 

Northwestern Penn.—Geograpbically considered, the city of 
Erie may seem quite remote from civilization, and from the 
educational centers of the county, but we beg leave to in- 
form the readers of Tue JournNAL that Erie is a stirring 
thri city, and that in the administration of her educa- 
tional interests she is especially favored. Prof. H. S. Jones 
has had charge of the Erie city schools, for the past fifteen 
years, and laboring as he has during these years with indefati- 

and unbounded enthusiasm, the results are apparent 
n a system of schools second to none in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Supt. Jones delivered an address before the 
Nat. Assoc. of Supts. convening at Washington, D. C., March 
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22 and 23, on “‘ Some Obstacles in the Way of Better Primary 
Instruction.”” The paper was an interesting one. 

Supt. V. G. Curtis, of Corry, is not quite such a veteran ip 
the educational ranks as Supt. Jones, but has had the super- 
vision of the Corry schools for a period of nine years, and 
though provided with but meagre facilities for doing first-class 
work, has made a good reputation for himself and for the 
Corry schools. An interesting feature of the Corry High 
School is the reading-room connected with it, in which are 
provided daily papers, illustrated weeklies, and magazines for 
the use of the students. Monthly examinations are held on 
the current events of the day, as an incentive to careful pe- 
rusal of the news of the day. 

Prof. E. 8. Ball, formerly of Lawrence Acad., Mass., as- 
sumed charge of the Bradford schools this year. The schools 
are prospering under his administration. , 

A two-days’ sessionof the McKean Co. Teachers Assoc. was 
held at Bradford, March 10and 11. Deputy State Supt. Henry 
Houck was present and delivered a fine address. 

Supt. R. M Streeter is doing excellent work in Titusville, 
the “ Queen City of Oildom.” He is sustained and seconded 
in his iabors by a liberal and enterprising board of directors. 
A grand concert was lately given in the Opera House at Titus- 
ville by the pupils of the high school and grammar schools, 
which was well patronized and gave the highest satisfaction. 


Wasuineton, D. C.— Uniform Ezamination for Color- 
Blindness.—The U. S. Congress has before it the following joint 
resolution relating to color-blindness and visual acuteness in 
persons employed in the navy and merchant service: 


Whereas, It is im t that definite and uniform standards of examina- 
tion for color blindness and tests for visual acateness in em- 
pa in the navy and merchant marine should be establ which 

1 be in harmony with such standards and tests as are or may be ¢s- 


tablished by other nations; therefore, ; 
Resolved by the Senate Hones of Baproamntotivnee of the Wetted hates 
of America in Congress Assembled, the President is hereby author- 
ized and directed to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, some suitable person qualified for such service, who, with one line 
officer of the navy and one medical officer of the navy, to be detailed or 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy, shali attend and represent the 
United States in any internationa! congress or convention held by author- 
ity of law in any European nation to consider and act on subject; 
and the sum of ten thousand dollars ia hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used and ex- 
; or so much thereof as may be needed, under the direction of the 
t, to compensate the person so appointed and defray the neces- 
sary — of tue person so appointed and of the officers of the navy so 
detailed or des . And the person so appointed and the officers of 
the navy so detailed or designated under the provisions of this act shall 
join ina report of the proceedings of such cougress or convéntion, and of 
the 1 s reached thereby, if any, to the Presideut, to be by him 
laid before Congress, to the end that an international system of examina- 
tions for color-biindness and tests for visual acuteness, and for 
colors for signals used at sea, may be established by law. 








STARTLING Facts OF AMERICAN ILLITERACY. — In 1870, 
14 per cent. of the legal voters of Missouri, or 53,000, two- 
thirds of them whites, could not write their own names. 
Arkansas had 37,000 voters (37 per cent. of all, two-fifths 
whites) of the same sort; Louisiana, 88,000 (55 per cent. over 
one-sixth whites); Texas, 69.000 (38 per cent., one-fourth 
whites); a total of 247,000, or 38 per cent.—two in five, nearly 
—of all the legal voters of these States! These masculine illit- 
erates were matched by 280,000 illiterate women over 21 years 
old! The same States had at the same time 332,000 illiterate 





youth between 10 and 21 years old. In 1880 (data from Census 





— ——— — 


Office), the four Statcs of the Southwest had an aggregate of 
319,030 illiterate voters,—111 466 whites; 333,471 illiterate wo- 
men,—123 616 whites; and 397,300 illiterate youth between 10 
and 21,—194,548 whites. At that time Missouri alone had 59,- 
683 illiterate voters,—40 655 whites; 65,598 illiterate women, — 
44.269 whites; and 78,673 illiterate youth between 10 and 21, 
of whom 62,786 were whites! 

Nore 1. These illiterates are nearly all American-born. 
Americans aré therefore responsible for the continuance of 
this illiteracy. 

2 Statistics of popular illiteracy always greatly under-state 
the ignorance of a people, because (1) many illiterates are 
omitted by the enumerators; and (2) no statement of statistics 
can disclose the dense popular ignorance in a community 
which lies between “ability to read and write’’ and the pos- 
session of even the elements of useful education. The 60,000 
voters of Missouri who cannot write their own names are prob- 
ably matched by an equal number whose limited education 
disqualifies them for any intelligent comprehsion of the duties 
of citizens. 

8. The apparent increase of illiteracy in the Southwest 
during the last decade is explained (1) by the greater accuracy 
of the last census, and (2) by the immigration into these States 
of multitudes from the older “‘ Slave”’ States. 

4 This ignorance is chiefly White ignorance, especially in 
Missouri and Arkansas,—all the more difficult to eradicate for 
that reason, and the more important to be done for the welfare 
of both races. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucnx, Augusta, Me. 


— The schools of Lewiston have been having their semi- 
annual visitation by the School Board, parents, and other citi- 
zens, during the past three weeks. These are occasions of 
much interest, and many of the schools have large numbers of 
visitors. During the school year the work of the teachers 
aod Supts. is quietly but efficiently prosecuted, and it is chiefly 
at these seasous of visitation and examinations that the results 
become known. The School Board seldom visits the schools 
except on these public occasions, leaving their management to 
the Supt., and wisely holding him and the teachers respon- 
sible for satisfactory results. This city furnishes all school- 
books and other supplies free of cost to the children,—from the 
kindergarten to the high school,—at an average annual expense 
of eighty cents for each pupil. They are all purchased and 
distributed by the Supt., Dr. A. J. Phipps, who has held the 
position for nearly five years. From the annual report of the 
Finance Com., it appears that there is an unexpended balance 
of the available school fund for the year of $1,400, which is an 
exceptional circumstance in these days when appropriations 
are generally exceeded. 

— Mayor Woodman, of Auburn, in his inaugural address, 
strongly urges the appointment of a city Supt. of Schools. It 
will be a good thing for the schools of that city, if his recom- 
mendation is adopted. 

— Rev. J. T. Champlin, D.D., LL.D., of Portland, formerly 
Prest. of Colby Univ., died March 14 at the age of 71. The 
announcement of his demise will carry sadness to the hearts 














HENRY HOLT & CO., 


PUBLISH 13 East 334 St., M. V. 
CHAMPLIN’S 


Young Folks Series. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


Ina PLEASANT SUMMER HOME. Two Classes, 
beginning May 3 and July 6. Terms hnd board low. 
Send for circulars. 


363 b MBS. A. R. ALDRICH, Nerthboro, Mass. 





CYCLOPADIAS of Common Things, $3.00. 


Persons 4 Piaces, $3.50. 
Astronomy, GO cents. (V=RY Siupce.) 
Catechism of Common Things, 60 cts. 


aw Copies of either of the last two sent to teachers 
for examination, postpaid, at half price; of the 
Cyclopedias at $3.65 and $3.1@ respectively. [395 





SUMMER TERM OF THE 
Detroit Training School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 
EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 
Classes in Elocution, Shakespeare, lish Lit- 
my . from July 3, to Aug. 5,1 
Fail $30.00. For circulars ly to 
CHARLES CARLIn EK, Sec’y, 
382 © Abstract Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





Introductory Lessons 
(SELF-INSTRUCTIVE) IN 


Drawing and Painting in Water-Colors. 


By Marion KeEmsBce. 
With lists of materials, their cost, and all information 
necessary for the beginner. Price, 5@ cents. 


TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. 


A Book of 24 Pictures in Outline from Mother Goose, 
with directions for painting each one. Price, §@ cents. 


W. TILTON & CO., Besten. 


EUROPE. 


Unequal advantages for Travel, aleme or in lim- 





853 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE! 


eok’s 


Cc Grand Excursions leave 
Squstel Womnptiet, ene is 
pa on e fassage 





Chautauqua, 1882. 


There is no Summer Resort on the continent where Teachers and Students in the 
specialties can enjoy such rare combinations of Rest, Recreation, and Instruction 
as at Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua, N. Y.,on Chautauqua Lake, is 1400 feet above the Atlantic Ocean, 
460 miles from New York, 425 from Cincinnati, 65 from Buffalo, and is easily ac- 
cessible by the Great Railroad Trunk Lines 

Chautauqua is cool and lovely, free from flies and mosquitoes, and the sanitary 
regulations of the grounds are perfect. Board in Cottages and at the Hotel at all 
prices. Tents and Cottages may be rented. Substantial Board may be had in many 
cottages at $500 a week. 

The “Chautauqua Teacher's Retreat,” for the benefit of secular School-teachers, 
will open July 8, and close July 28. Lectures, Lecture-lessons, Class-drills, Speci- 
men-exercises, under the direction of the ablest teachers on the continent present 
unusual attractions to our Day-School Teachers. 

Admission to all general exercises of the “Teacher's Retreat,” for three wee 
$6.00. This ticket also includes “ The Assembly” until its close, August 21. sds 

The “ School of Languages,” under the direction of able teachers, will open July 8 
and close August 17. Tickets $1200, for one or more Languages. This ticket in- 
cludes all the exercises of the “Teacher's Retreat” and of “The Assembly.” 


Among the distinguished names announced for the 


“SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES” 4x> rue “ TEACHER'S RETREAT” 
ARE THOSE OF 

Prof, FRANK BEARD, Lessons in Drawing; 
Pref. A. LALANDE, French; E. A. SPRING, Sculptor, Clay Modeliag ; 
Prof. HESRY LUMMIS, LI., Greek and Latin; Prof. J. T. EDWARDS, Physics and Chemistry ; 
Prof. W. D. McCLINTOCK, A.M, Angle-Saron & Eng. Lit; Prof. N. CO STEWART, Prof. E. E. AYRES, 


Prof. J. H. WORMAN, A.M, German ; 


Prof. J. W. DICKINSON, Bhetoric ; Prof. W. F. SHERWIN, Prof. ¢. ¢. CASE, { Music; 
Prof. W. I. NILES, Geography : Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL, + eigeatin, 
Rer. W. D. BRIDGE, Phonography ; Miss JENNIE GREENE, 


Brilliant Lectures during the season by Pror. W. H. Nites, WALLA 
pope! Simpson, Da. F, L. Patron, Joun B. Govues, BisHop Foster, pon ieee 


CHAUTAUQUA ATTRACTIONS, i882. 








WANTED, 


A gentieman well qualified to teach Vocal Music to 
classes in several town schools. Apply to 
HIR ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WOOD’S NORMAL ELEMENTARY 
CHARTS. 


I will forward toany teacher or school-officer one set 
of above in sheets, on receipt of 35 cemts to pay post- 
age. The most practical Charts published. Price, 
mounted, $8.0'. Address, 

M. H. WOOD, Sterling, Ell. 


~ BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1881, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING Co., 
353 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


STATIONERY sx 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 


licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required —— 7 
espondence invited, 


GEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
812 Broadway, New Verk. 


Talks with Teachers. 
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BY REV. A. D. MAYO 
of Education, Boston. 


41 ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS. 


Address at once, with order, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@., 
16 Hawley St., Besten. 


Editor, Journal 
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of many of his old students, who, like the writer, in their | 
struggling college days had occasion to learn how warm and 
kindly a heart was hidden under his usually stern demeanor. 

— Rev. H. P Torsey, D.D. LL.D., has addressed a letter to 
the trustees of the Maine Wesleyan Sem. at Kent’s Hill, re- 
signing his position as prest. of that institution, to take effect 
at the end of the college year, in June next. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— At the annual meeting Tuesday, the 2ist inst., the town 


of Conway voted to accept the money tendered by Mary Banfil! | $2 


for the support of her parents and put it into a school fund, 
the interest only to be — the fund to be known as the 
Mary Banfill School Fund. 

— William T. Smith, M.D., son of the late Prest. Smith, 
has been appointed lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Dartmouth Medical Coll. 

— Sen. Bayard has accepted the invitation to deliver the 
oration on the occasion of commemorating the centennial ano- 
niversary of the birth of Daniel Webster, at the Dartmouth 
Coll. commencement at Hanover, next summer. 

— The reports of the several committees of the Portsmouth 
Board of Instr. for 1881 have been received and accepted. The 
sec. of the School Board announced that $19,500, in addition 
to the literary fund, would be necessary for the schools during 
the year 1882. This is a reduction of $500 from the appropri- 
ation of last year. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The winter term of the Univ. of Vt. Medical Dept. closed 
with the usual sophomore exhibition which was held on Tues- 
day evening, the 2ist, in the College Street Church. The 
spring vacation will continuc until the 10th of April. Work 
upon the college buildings will be begun as soon as the weather 
will permit, and will be et as rapidly as possible. The 
new military instructor, Lieut. Tutherly, is quite popular with 
the students, and ter interest is being manifested in, and 
more attention to, this part of the curriculum than for- 
merly. Recitations in Tactics have been held once a week b 
the three upper classes during the winter term, ending wit 
an examination. Target practice has been indulged in when- 
ever the weather permitted. A trial shoot occurred between 
the seniors and juniors, in which the former were victorious; 
also one between the sophomores and freshmen, in which the 
latter made the largest score. The final trial between the 
seniors and freshmen will probably be held next term. 

— The Barlington High School is still prospering under the 
management of Mr. D. T. Torrey, a graduate of Vermont 
Univ. in the class of ’&1. In spite of his slight experience Mr. 
Torrey is meeting with good success, and has already shown 
those qualities of earnestness and thoroughness which belon 
to all successful teaching. The confidence of the Supt. an 
Board of Ed. in his abilities as a scholar and teacher has cer- 
ey * been misplaced, and the school still maintains its 
high rank. 

— The college Y. M. C. A. has joined the Inter-Collegiate 
Assoc. It numbers about twenty-five members. A good in- 
terest is manifested. The Medical Dept. has nearly two hun- 
hundred students 

— On Friday, Feb. 24, the pupils of the West Rutland High 
School, in place of the usual rhetoricals, celebrated Washing- 
ton's birthday. First was the exercise in the supplement of 
Tue JOURNAL Of Feb. 2, followed by singing, ings, reci- 
tations, and declamations. The school was established last 
Sept, and is in a very prosperous condition under the princi- 
palship of Judah Dana, A.M. Many young ladies and gentle- 
men from different parts of the State attend the school. 

— Brattleboro has voted to establish and maintain a public 
library, and appropriated $1,000 for the purchase of books, and 
the room in the lower town-hall was selected for the library. 
The Brattleboro Library Assoc. ou a large collection of val- 
uable books so long as the town 8 

— Troy Conference Sem., at Poultney, has just completed a 


all maintain a public library, | Soc. 





successful term’s work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Ed. Com. have reported a bill authorizing the Boston 
School Com. to provide instruction in the principles and metb- 
ods of teaching for the benefit of teachers in the service of 
Boston, such instruction to be given in connection with the 
Boston Normal School. 

— Mr. W. H. Whitman, of Boston, has introduced a bill into 
the ——— to devote the new high-school building to the 
Public Library, and erect another building on the Back Bay 
for the school. Gov. E. D. Morgan of New York has given 
Williams Coll. $80,000 with which to build a new dormitory, 
and it will be a model building for students, if ex-Gov. Mor- 
*s desired plans are carried into execution. pared 
with the old-time Coll. rooms, this structure will be a great 
change for the better. Two bed-rooms will connect with each 
study-room, and there will be ventilation from front to rear. 
The plumbing will be excluded from the rooms, but brought 
to a point near the entrance to each set of apartments. The 
halls and study-rooms will be heated with steam. Fire-walls 
are to divide the building into four parts, and a fire would be 
confined to a section, by these barriers, reaching from founda- 
tion to roof. Gov. Morgan has been wise and prudent in his 
liberality now, as in other instances, and the Coll. is to be con- 
gratulated on having such a friend. 

— Cambridge falls into line, and adopts Saturday as a full 
holiday. Somerville, next. 

— The annual meeting of Essex Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will 
be held in High School Hall, Haverhill, April 7 and 8.—O. S. 
Williams, Haverhill, prest.; B B. Rassell, Lawrence, sec. 

— The Unitarian Sunday-school Assoc. is engaged in the 
preparation of a series of manuals for Sunday-schoc!s. The 
work is being done by aspecial com., consisting of Rev. George 
Thayer, J. G. Brooks, Mr. Dole, Mr. Brown, and others. 
Kate Gannett Wells is chairman of the com. The course will 
embrace doctrinal, historical, and ethical subjects. That on 
morals will be ce geny by three or four different individuals. 

— Millbury has $41,000 invested in school-houses. 
committee want more money to hire better teachers. That's a 


hint to teachers. A county truant school is wanted. The a 


high school graduates 9. 

— W. B. Rice, Supt. of the Pittsfield schools, thinks that much 
time is wasted by injadicious drill on some principles, when 
more practice would better utilize the knowledge of the pupil. 
Too many understand the principles of addition or square-root 
but cannot apply them with readiness. He thinks _ by 
judicious training, one-half the time generally devo to 
arithmetic could be made to answer the if rightly 
used, and the other half given to broaden the pupils by 
teaching them the principles of geometry, algebra, or the more 
general topics of the day. The changes of the seasons, day 
and night, can be explained in a simple way, and fewer would 

raduate from graded schools entirely ignorant of such sub- 
. As a remedy, secure good teachers and abundant sup- 
plies to work with. He advocates free text-books. 

— Rev. Mr. Bartlett of Holyoke urges, in a forcible way, the 
connection of school manners with morals, and suggests to 
school supervisors to make an effort to secure a better under- 
standing of that connection. If he heard of a bad school, he 
should first advise that the school-house be repainted inside 


and out, and that the surroundings be kept neat. The envi. 


ronment is an important factor in education. Many crimes, 
he believes, may be traced back to dingy and vile school-house 
walls and ill-kept grounds. 

— Nahant devotes $4600 to schools; Natick, $16,932. 

— Danvers High Schoo! graduates 19. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Gertrude F. Adams, daughter of T. D. Adams, Esq., 
rinc. high school, Westerly, is a member of the senior class at 
ellesiey Coll. Miss Adams is a young lady of excellent 
talent, and has received the highest honor in the gift and by 
vote of her class in the senior-class exercises of the coll. 
— Hon. Zachariah Allen, long one of the leading men of R. 
L, died suddenly, aged 87. He had filled many important 
positions, and at his death was prest. of the R. I. Historical 


— The Brown Univ. scientific expedition will start next 
June, An organization for the expedition has been effected. 


The prest. is Prof. A. S. Packard, and the Executive Com. is 
composed of H. C. Bumpus, ’84, chairman; E. Dyer, Jr., 83; 
— Althea,” of S40 tase eanacity, under the change af 
** Althea,”’ o tons ty, ert 

Capt. Donsett, has been chartered. The students expect to 
furnish the forward hold with berths and other conveniences, 
while the cabin will be reserved for the professors and officers 
of the ship. A careful estimate of the cost has shown that $35 
or $40 from each member of the expedition will cover all ex- 
penses. Not more than thirty students can be accommodated ; 
only those who take an especial interest in scientific studies 
will be selected. The vessel will sail soon after commencement 
day, and will proceed directly to the Grand Menan islands, 
where a large number of birds’ will probably be secured. 
Then the course will lie along the northern shore of Nova 
Scotia, visiting the remarkable cliff formations in Annapolis 
basin and Mines basin. Land parties will be sent out at vari- 
ous places to take astronomical observations, record tides, and 
visit the ore-beds which contain marine organic remains. The 
expedition now promises to be a success. The students have 
shown great interest in the matter, and it is hoped the alumni 
and all friends of the college will extend a generous aid. 

— The Howell premium has been awarded to Henry Parker 
Manning. The income derived from a fund presented by the 
late Gamaliel Lyman Dwight is given at the close of the first 
half of the junior year to the student “‘ who, having a good 
record of deportment, has the highest rank in mathematics 
and natural phil hy.”’ " 

— The namber of volumes issued from the Providence Pub- 
lic Library during the week ending March 11, 1882, was 1,925, 
a daily average of 320. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Coan Les Nortuenp, New Britain, Conn. 
— It is undoubtedly true that the schools of the Elm City 


The are among the very best schools of New England. They have 


been good, to our certain knowledge, for the last quarter of a 
century, but never before more prosperous or better con- 
now. Under the long-continued and judicious 
management of Supt. Parish they made excellent progress, 
and we are assured that his successor is prosecuting his duties 
wisely and efficiently. One secret of the success of the New 
Haven schools may be found in the fact that good teachers are 
a compensated and long retained in the service. Mr. 

L. Camp, of the Dwight School. has been in the service of 
the city for nearly twenty years. He was one of the first grad- 
uates of our State Normal School, and after a few years of 
successful teaching in New London and Norwalk, he took a 
position in New Haven, where he has remained till the present 
time, doing an excellent work and gaining an enviable repu- 
tation. Messrs. Whittemore of the High School, and Lewis of 
the Webster School, have also been long in the service of the 
city, and established first-class reputations for faithfal and 
successful teachers; while Mr. Curtis, prin. of the High School, 
and one of the ablest as well as oldest teachers of the State, is 
doing admirable work in the higher depts. of instruction, and 
exerting a wholesome influence upon the general work of ed- 
ucation. Of some of the other teachers and the schools of 
New Haven we may say something at a future time; but it 
must not be forgotten that much of the excellence of the 
schools of New Haven is due to the patient, faithful, and 
judicious efforts of the large class of lady teachers employed 
in the various schools throughout the city. 

— The income of the State School Fund, which a few years 
ago paid $1.20 for every child of a school-going age, has this 
year paid only half that amount, a reduction largely owing to 
the great increase of those for whom the distribution is made. 

— The proposed new law providing for a State Board of Ex- 
aminers for teachers meets with considerable opposition, and 
will probably fail of a passage, though its requirements are 
not such as would in any Le abridge the powers and priv- 
ileges of existing boards of school visitors, unless they should 
so desire. In changing school laws Connecticut moves with 
great caution and deliberation,—very wisely, perhaps. 

— Rev. Mr. Stubbert of Suffield is doing commendable work 
in the effort to raise a $100,000 endowment fund for the Conn. 
Lit. Inst. The school is better attended this term than for any 





winter term for years. 

















SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. sie tt 





Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts, Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 














CANTATAS! 


The Mutual Provident Association of Boston. 


All wantiug the 


Teachers, 


and Foreign, for Familier, oevecte, Cove TG PEnnSyValia Educational Burea. 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


lew 
OPERETT AS | sereterngspcbaisatages tat looking 5° pre:| $e sigs. semi gow Guandidntee, New Malle ——— — 


tection to 
Incorpo’ 
Now wind up the musical season with the perform- | certificates 


Promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 

JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1. . § 

SACRED. RUTH AND NAOMI aioe — May 1,1 
BELSHAZZAR ($1.00), PRODIGAL SON (75 cents), | °F 

or the easy DANIEL (60 cts.), or ESTHER (50 cts. 


rated under Massachusetts laws. Benefit 
to the amount of quarter of a million dol-' shewld have Applicatien-f 


ance of f lar lars have already been issued, and the membership is | postage. ) 
one of our popular Cantatas. Specimen copies — — —— has been so carefully J. W. SCHERMERHORN A.M., Secretary, 


L. H. MARVEL, Gen. —— —— 


ilies in case ofdeath. - 


has yet occurred in the 
acements to members joining 
Address 


Correspondence solicited. —— 


GooD TEACHERS fehios Boaes ne 


American 
7 East 14TH Srreer, NEW YORK. 356 tf 


We want several hundred good teachers to supply 
summer and fall vacancies. Sais the thane to regbier 
ormation of earliest vacancies. 

Send stamp for po pigeons > and testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS 
631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 








16 Hawley St., Boston, 





SECULAR. nore“navusccens, $:| National School of Elocuton and Oratory, 
1416 & ial Gunsrner St, PRILADECERIA. 


or NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75 cents 


OPEREITAS. pavomira 
($1.25), ROBINSON ADE (S0c.), SLEEPING QUEEN 


(80 cts.), CUPS AND SAUCERS 
CUT DIAMOND ($1.00). 


For Public 8 


General Student. Twenty 

(25 cts.), DIAMOND in their several 
mont Next erm opeos A 

FOR THE YOUNG. g2itc'es, | for catalogs and prospects 


ers, Readers, Teachers, and the | esses for 
Teachers 


April 10; Summer Term of 
further information send; 960 xx (1) 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency (1iiitsr “uoager, removed o & © 


{ntroduces Priscipeles” schools, and families 
Professors, ee, ae Se term, or for the year comm 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


met > 4 York. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Tros. 
ont-O fice 





superior | GOOD TEACHERS wan tions for the 
Rg in September, should 
now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
Form mailed for —28 Committees and 
others wanting teachers please or write. 
Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL Hist. CHARTS, 











CULPRIT FAY ($1 DRESS REHEARSAL 8 
cents), GUARDIAN GEL —? HOME 

FAIRY-LAND (60 cents CHARITY 
(60 cents), LITTLE BO- P (60 oe, Cerne 
AMONG Ma tel gy Te SPRIN' OLIDAY 
re eee LITTLE K (60 cts.), TWIN 
ISTERS (50 cents). 


PATIENCE 
LIGHT OPERAS. RATERS 
TRIAL BY JURY cents), BILLEE 
TAYLOR (60 cents), LITTLE D 

FORE (50 cents), PIRATES ($1.00). 





($1.00), PINA-/| will reopen his School of Elocution in 
'ANSTON, ILL., 
(ten eoflee orth of Chicago), May 16, 1908 
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PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, Fees — 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACT ED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, TEACHERS Aided in obtaining positions by 
ete tes ie Ln 

_ 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Call on or address 
LEGEND) 


Tutors, Companions, 
PROFESSOR 
48-2z 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 











— SERNER SOR - | Publishers U. 8 School and College Directory. — 
-|VOCAL CULTURE, READING, oRaToR. reactrens are invited to make os tion In @ Bood York. 
FOR SALE. SAG wister'sanaee:| Prof. S. 8. BLOCH. _|sreraraias. “7 , 
death of — pam i — account of = Eugagements made fer Public Beadings. (9 Inclose stamp for Application - blank. To Teachers. 


tion; pleasant and healthy; com 


355tf Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 








Ce alee chance for an 


Mich. or L. B. BOYD, AF Whitehall BE, N.Y. (055%| DD tO BLO Addrew truce ebo.,Fordand, Me | 368as 


Address, PINCKNEY’S 











Domestic Buildiug, WN. W. City. 


AGENCY, | SEND Fos cur NEW PREMIUM LIST. 


8t., Bostea, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Mutual Provident As- 
sociation, of Boston, in another column. Mr. L. 
H. Marvel, formerly Supt. of Schools at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., has assumed the general business 
management of the Association, and has made 
arrangements by which full benefits can be as- 
sured inmediately, in all the classes. The 
membership is constantly inereasing ; and it 


needs only the coéperation of teachers through- 
out the country to render this Association, 
especially intended for the profession, one of 
the strongest and most successful organizations 
in the country. 





Tuat education progresses with the age is 
shown by the many excellent works published 
for teachers. The latest and best of these is 
the TEACHERS AND StrupENTS’ LIBRARY, in 
one large octavo volume, published by T. S. 
Denison, Chicago. The methods of teaching, 
the hiats on school management, the careful 
outlines, the excellent treatment of subjects, 
the vast amount of matter hard to obtain else- 
where make this book unequaled. It covers 


the whole field of knowledge indispensable to 
the teacher. The price is only $3.00,—one 
large octavo volume. It is a handy one to 
consult. Instead of looking over thirty-five 
volumes, you have one always at hand. 


Mrs. Lyp1a E. Pinku aq, 233 Western Ave., 
Lynn, Mass., is rapidly acquiring an enviable 
reputation for the surprising cures which daily 


result from the use of her Vegetable Com- 
pound in all female diseases, Send to her for 


pamphlets. [B] 


AFTER THE Prizes.—A teacher of drawing 
said, the other day, that his classes were work- 
ing with renewed vigor, being spurred on by 
the wish to capture some of the money prizes 
offered by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., for pencil-drawings made witb 


the famed Dixon American Graphite Pencils. 
The prizes are well worth working for, and a 
little pamphlet giving full particulars will be 
sent on application to the above mentioned 


company. 


Tue WasHineton Horer, Lime Street, 
Liverpool, and Burr’s Boarding House, 10-12 
Queen Square, W. C., London, Eng., are ex- 
cellent quarters for Americans. We have 


tried both, and want no better. Travelers to 
Europe, this season, will do well to make a 
memorandum of the above. 


Women, young and old, married and single, 
if out of health, will be greatly benefited by 
taking Kidney-Wort. In either dry or liquid 


form it is an effectual remedy for some of their 
most troublesome complaints. — Independent. 


Tue New England Agency of Messrs. Porter 
& Coates, Publishers, was inadvertently left off 
their advt. on first page of Tue JonRNAL, last 


week; it is located at 188 Westminster Street, | °°? 


Providence, R. I. 


A NOVEL without a plot in it would be as 


rare to find as a stationer’s stock without Es- 
terbrook’s Pens. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 


missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure for 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I wil! 
send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Novgs, 149 Power’s Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. eow 361f 


or sell School 








vf wish either to 
Books, new or second- 
Address A. S. CLARK, 
LS 
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Vanguard OF THE 


LITERARY REBELLION. 


“If unsuccessful revolution is only rebellion, then 
what is successful rebellion ?""— Vox Populi. 

The following standard books, wanted in every home, 
are published as examples of what the Literary 
Rebellion proposes to give the sensible millions ot 
the American People. 

The cheaper editions, combining econemy, beau- 
ty, and utility, far surpass the famous low prices of 
the Lite Revolution, or anything the world has 
before seen in books. 

The finer editions are unique and exquisite 
volumes, as beanatifal as bave ever found their way 
into the homes of ordinary mortals, and so low in cost 
thatamy one can afford them. 


BE QUICK. 


Order at once, that you may be able to order in- 
telligently, from these examples, the numerous other 





and knowledge whi follow rapidly, and the 

editions of which, at the before unheard-of low prices 

are necessary limited to the orders which are received 
premptly. 

RIP VAN WINKLE, Etc. By Washington 
Erving. Price, Utility Edition, 10 cents; Elzevir 
Edition, Cloth, 30 ceuts; Half Russia, 30 cents ; 
Red-Line Edition, Gilt Edges, 35 cents; by mail, 
Utility, 3 cemts; others, 5 cemts extra. 

MACAULAW’S LIFE OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. Price, Utility, 10 cents; Elze- 
vir, Cloth, 30 cemts; Half Russia, 30 cents; by 
mail, Utility, 3 cemts; others, 5 cemts extra 

SHAK ESPEARE’S HAMLET. Price, Util- 
ity, 10 cemts; Elzevir, Cloth, 30 cents; Half 
Russia, 30 cemts; by mail, Utility, 3 cents; 
others, 5 cemts extra. 

GREEN’S LARGER HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEVUPLE. (Harper's Price, $10.) 
In five volumes. Price, Utility, 15 cemts; Elzevir, 
Cloth, 30 cents; Half Russia, 40 cents per vol. ; 
by mail, Utility, 5 cemts; others, 7 cemts extra. 

MODEL OCTAVO ED. OF GREEN’S 
HISTORY. In one volume. Price, Utility, 50 
comtes Cloth, 65 cents; Half Russia, SO cents; 
by , Utility, 15 cemts; others, 17 cemts extra. 

CYCLOPZDIAS OF HISTORY, SCI- 
ENCE, Poetry, Choice Prose, Biography, Religious 
Literature, Worid’s Index of Knowledge, Manifold 
Dictionary of Language, etc. Specimen pages 
and catalogue sent on receipt of postal card. 

NO AGENTS OR BOOKSELLERS handle 
our books ; no discounts possible ; one price to all. 


Cc. 0. D.— PRIVILEGE TO EXAMINE. 





Orders, with busi references, over §5, filled by 
express to any part of the United States, and exam. 
ination ailo before payment. 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWL.- 
EDGE at reduced prices ; also publications of late 
American Book Exchange. Address 

THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
162 William Street, New York. 


JOHN R. ALDEN, President. 31d 





New, Fresh, and Entertaining.—Just Published, 


(xilmore’s [ntermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. GiLMor»E, Rochester Univ. 


The Author says in his preface: 
“ The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, de- 
—* for the very youngest pupils in our Public 
Schools, has been received, encourages him to follow 
it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapted to pupils 
between the ages of ten and fifteen. 

“ In compiling each of these volumes, the editor has 
had in view a collection of speakabie pieces, and of 
pieces a to the tastes, and within the capacity, of 
the class of pupils for whom the volame was, avowedly, 
prepared.” 1vol.,12mo. Price, 75 cents. 





Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker. 
By Prof. J. H. GILMORE, Rochester Univ, 


“It is absolutely the best collection that has ap- 
Spree ee — Syracuse, N. V. 

“If you want an cute or pr - sweet orf 

you can find it here."’"—/owa pdm — 
lvol.,i6mo. Price, 50 cents. 


Either of the above sent b . 
lwi¢~~£_twu- eo me 
HENRY A. YOUNC & co., 

26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Historical Epochs, 


WITH 


SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

V Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
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Address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & C0., 
353 758 Broadway, New York. 





LAPILINUM 


. (STONE CLOTH.) 
Perfect, Flexible Biack 
Teach sana board vy Lecturers, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 
191 Falten Street, New York. 


Send for Circulars. 354 zz eow 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 

W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. ) 
Civ Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments 
Dealers in all kinds of 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office 
Full illustrated price-list, on application, 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments pp.) 

tl. Instruments and (144 pp.) 
t.— Lanterns and Slides (112 

IvV.— and Chemical Apparavas (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


stan books in — = tment of literature | 
w 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, A.M., 
Professor cf Oratory in Tufts Colley, and Pn ov oh Lecturer rx ck gpg System of Expression in the 
Has prepared a Course of Twelve Lectures upon 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EXPRESSION AS TAUGHT BY DELSARTE. 


Pror. Brown will make oqngomente with Colleges, Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associa- 
tions, for the entire course or for single lectures, Address, 8T. JAMES HOTEL, Boston, Mass, 363 cow 

















~ The TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, Prest. of Northern Ind. Normal School ; F. P. ADAMS, Prin. of the Central Normal Coll., 
Danville, Ind.; G. DALLAS LinD, Prof. of Nat. Science, dent. Normal Coll.; Joun BuRKE, Prin. of Schools, 
Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDINGFIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. 8. DENIsON, Chicago. 


The Createst Work for Teachers Ever Published! 


Reading and Elocution. U. 8. History. General miter. Chemistry. Natural waters. 
Penmanship. — ~~ ce and Methods | Bookkeeping and Business Forms, 
of Teaching. 


P 
Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. Ancient Geography. Mythology. 
Civil Government; School Law. Tow of Health, 


Physiology ; 
Parliamentary Usages. Physical Geography. 


rapby. 

English Grammar. 

palling and Spelling Reform. Botany. General Literature. 
Composition and Letter Writing. Natural —— Ae ng 
Model Solutions ; Models for parsing every construction in our language. Topic lists for Study, Recitation, etc, 

PLAN.—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second: A carefull 
written CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the —52 wh 
8 


contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitied. 
IT CIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE! 


Its conciseness will enable you to —*ãſ more in a few weeks in preparing for examination or for 
school room work, than could be accomplish 3 months spent in ransacking text-books. These twenty-five 
text-books cost at publisher's prices a trifle over $30. This book costs only $3 00. You can use it in connection 
with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever bad before, and 
the questions will enable you to test your own knowledge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily, 
The Metheds of Teaching and School Management are invaluable. It is a stan: ard refer- 
ence book. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families where 
children are to be educated. 

“Tt is indeed a lib , and we predict for it an immense sale.”—Practical Teacher. 

“ The good teacher will not do without it; the poor teacher cannot afford to do without it.’’— Jour. of Science. 

“ There are many books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.”—O, P. Kinsry, 
Associate Principal Northern Ind. Nor. School. 

One large ectave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cloth, $3.00. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Outfit (free) now nor Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is 
rapidly being taken. . 8 DENISON, ar ry yy TF Bleck 


353 eow tf 0, ILLENOES. 








GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 2O, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 

W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-HoUuse ATitNMGLIC. somes’ eat? ce, #325. he moat complete treatise ofthe 
kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial aay Ex pies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and otber valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


ESTEY ORGANS 
General Managers TONNES UraiadT eranos, °8 Wasuincton Srreer, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 za) 
Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near vg ge ag 


D UPLEX good, — support a hand. No stumbling on lower edge o x. Cir- 
Copy- Book. He 352 12 tn ny a c. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘rittitat: 


SSE SRO et A ETRE ETE TEE AC MR IH σασ 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
- SOMETHING NEW .—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 






































Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 





NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, B } 
Wo, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, Whenever we bend maxbhe ten veain 
our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
— - = Food ne —* —— —*23 and a in less time than any f. or extract we have 
“ ng 80 n no and free from insoluble 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). ⸗⸗ 
It is what is wanted when exhausted. J. F. Woon, Treasurer, 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 





In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 





Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va, May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
= leading ied pure + gir tthe nny and Medical Journals of the United States, 
cases treate OCE’S LIQUID FOOD in pre 

curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: or es ee 
Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debili 
Chronic), nstipation, Diphtheria, Intemperanc 

Diarrhea, Post m Hemorrhagia, —* — 32 oe user, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eozema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 


It will make blood faster than all preparati 
by the weakest stomach when all other food —*2 brig dhe Me a * —— 


It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a 
—— — where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like tt and 


Ke our ; if : 
ia a ont dzone foes ge * can be obtained in any of the commercial cities ; 


V One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 ots; 12 oz, $1.00. 


, Dyspepsia (Acute and 








(1) 994 Chestunt St,, Philadelphia. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


1a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Me Mass. 


An aptand striking advertisement of Maury’s 
Geographies will be found on our first page, 
and we are very glad to add to the favorable 
impression that we are sure it will make, by 
repeating our strong indorsement of these ex- 
cellent works. They are both scientific and 
artistic; and as text-books or hand-books they 
are admirally fitted for practical use in the 


school-room, Teachers looking for the best 
books will make no mistake in selecting Maury’s 


Geographies. 


Tue favor with which Swasey’s Blackboards 
are received by teachers aud superintendents 
goes to show that they are all that is claimed 
for them,—they are durable and first-class in 
every respect, the price is very reasonable, and 


they give entire satisfaction. J. A. Swasry, 
Manufacturer, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


SUBLIMELY SuPERB.—A pair of beautiful 
Sun-flowers on Easels will be mailed free to 
any lady who will send ten cents in postage- 
stamps or money to Dr. O. W. Benson, No. 106 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. b 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 


York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop atthe Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 —* 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied witb 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 

roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. 22 


Women who have suffered for years, be- 
lieving themselves incurable, have been wholly 
restored by HEALY’Ss VEGETABLE ToNIc 
Pitts. See adv. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for the Spring and Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the best 
positions should register immediately. Blank forms of 
application and circulars sent to all inquirers, free of 

arge. The demand for good teachers at this office 
is greater than ever before. 


HIRAM ORCUTT omy 
358 tf 16 Hawley 8t., Boston } 


SPECIAL CALL 


For a firstclas NORMAL PRIMARY TEACHER, 
who is willing to go to North Carolina the Ist of June, 
to instruct in a Normal Institute for five weeks, and 
then in a Graded School for ten months, the ensuing 
year. Said School is located in a pleasant and healthy 
town of 2,500 inhabitants, and is in a very prosperous 
condition, Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
363 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A well-established re | School for Young Ludies and 
Children, including the good-will and furnitare, and a 
two years’ lease. id school is located in a po — 
New Jersey city; now numbers 60 upils, whic 

be largely increased. A boarding department woul 
be well sustained. Terms reasonable and curt, 




















Apply early to HIRAM PRU rT 
EZ. Bureau o 
363 tf 16 Hawley Bt, Bost Boston. 
WANTED, 


By an accomplished Lady and —«“ of lo d 

cessful experience, an —8* portunity ‘to tee “oat “the 

God -will and fixtures of an ‘a entablished Day-School for 
oung Ladies, in some and prosperous city.” 


Parties interested please once, 
AIRAM ORCUTT, 
350 Manager N. 3 Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MARS. LYDIA E, PUNKHAM, OF LYMM, Muss,, 
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oa — KHAM’S 
- -YEGETABLE COMPOUND, 
— — 
for all those Painful ute and Weaknesses 
socommon toour pepulation, 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by ite use, 

It removes faintness, , destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at alltimesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILI8. They cure 
end torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per bor. 
aa” Sold by all Druggists. -Ge 





A YEAR and expenses to n 
‘ Outfits free. Address P. O. Ficus 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 








PEARLS OF : THOUGHT. 


— April ! April ! are you here ? 
O how fresh the wind is blowing ! 
See ! the sky is bright and clear, 
O how green the grass is growing ! 
April ! April ! are you here ? 
— Dora Goodale. 


— It is the lives, like the or ay which simply 
pour down on us the calm ie t of their bright 
and faithful being, u ich we look, and 
out of which we gather Pie deepest calm and 
courage. No man or woman of the hum- 
blest sort can really be strong, gen ntle, pure, 
and good without the world being tter for it, 
without somebody being helped and comforted 
by the very existence of that goodness.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


— They say that oft at Easter dawn, 
When all the world is fair, 
God’s angels out of Heaven are drawn 
To hear the music there. 
— Edna Dean Proctor. 


— Verbal instruction is necessary, — who 
would deny it ?—but it is no substitute for ex- 
fa child ; it cannot truly convince, at least not 

—— and youth. True conviction 
a outer and inner experience, and 
— this gives true insight. 


—To prayer! to prayer! for the morning breaks, | by 
And the earth in her Maker’s smile awakes; 
His light is on all, below and above, 

The light of gladness, and life, and love ; 

Oh, then on the breath of this early air 

Send up the incense of grateful prayer ! 
— H. Ware, Jr. 


— Hope is like the sun, which, as we jour- 
ney eee it, casts the shadow of our burden 
nd us. 


— If there is any person to whom you feel a 
dislike, that is the person of whom you ought 
never to speak, 


— Could we but know 
The land that ends our dark uncertain travel, 
Where lies those happier hills and meadows 


low 
Ah, if beytnd the spirit’s inmost cavil 
Aught of that country could we surely know, 
Who would not go? 
— E. C, Stedman. 


— Teach the child to write in script the 
words as it learns to spell and read, for spell- 
ing, reading, and writing should proceed to- 
gether.— Ez. 


— A man should hear a little music, read a 
little poetry, and see a fine picture every day 
of his life, in order that the wordly cares of 
life may not blot out the sgnse of the beautiful 





implanted by God in the soul.—Goethe. 





Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of his practice discovered what now are 
renowned in med practice, viz: a combination of 
Cele * Chamomile in the shape of Pills. — are 
used —— at large and constantly recom- 
mended wy 

It is not a patent i vay It is the result of his 
te following special Aisases, are a sure cure for 
the fol pete barges ae are worthy of a trial 
intelligent eon They are prepared ex- 
. as * cure sick melee — ** headache, dys- 

ptic headache, neural paraly sleeplessn 
Sree pepsia, and nervousness, and will cure an one. 

Doctor’s great beam Be for Skin disease, 

Benson's Skin Cure is exceed + bey — and greatly 
sought after by all persons * ave skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all dru; . Price, 50 cts.a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S ; 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


wm|/ ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, fl 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
| DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
8 SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 





dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both interna] 
and external treatment. 

All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 





tar" CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 1%) Fulton 8t., 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson’s 





remedies, to whom all orders should be add 











Agents Wanted. 





M 


OUR WILD 


Gen. Dones. It gives h cars 
rience among ians, Ln reveals for the 


time 
s, Customs, ‘xploits, 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
P For catalogue’ or T ors TE 2 WeSMAs me 





‘or catal: ‘ormation, address, at New 
1 ARLETON, Principal. 











COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNI A +e Ei Coll 
Schools. Open to both a diress toe 2 








“inner * Daring 
Published hy Authority of, ‘cad fulll 
ith he Gla es — eae jue r=, ray, 
pane es immense sales n 
ue eve distinguished Auth Galkcoske 
RE Fr teed ANTED. Send for circulars to 


. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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ATE How one ail ite 
the wonders and insi: 
7 and gives truthful 


eve 
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t m cagnd fore reulary toe 
Ladies do idly. ioe. 
ont Gn — OS — AGENT 
taining 6,000 References —X — MINE! 


the most —- matters 
E IS FULL OF 





For Sale or To Lease, 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL of twelve years’ 
ending, located in a western city of 16,000 inhabitants. 
* school has an attendance of 200 students ; ; income 
. = $7,000 to $10,000; ex nses from $4,000 to $5,000. 

Tice, $14,000 ; lease, $i per annum, for not less 


than five years. Apply to 
anid ne HIRAM ORCUTT, 
361 tt ae Hawies inet, Boston. 


WANTED, 


For the ensui 
two fires — in — 


Music ; also two other M good positions, one 
* lvania and on tlone 
* * ia and one in eg 8* i * nouTr 


359 tf — anager Buren Foam, 


THE WN. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is prepared to furnish (both ladies and gentlemen) 
first-class Teachers of Modern and Ancient Lan- 
Buages, as a speciality; also, teachers of Music and 


Elocutien, Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
80 Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street,’ Boston. 











$72 & outiit free, iat fron, “Rakeee, ghemeaneay pate. Ousty 





oan Int —55 > the World. “CARLETON’S 
INTEREST. g by tet 

bas Sold 800 Copies, It 

fe ir jbl Every Sub 

scriber gets his money's 

worth, hg Weatea. 


Exclusive Terri 


—— Circulars to Of Universal Knowledge, 


G. W. CARLETON & ©U., Publishers, N. ¥. Ci. 





AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of? 


Ables uthorshi — F Prpest Ti Tilustrations: 
n 


—* a — —— ———— rae of) a it 


<7, —8 a Sold ency, ‘ad - 
YR ast of his. * “Paste t selling, rest" 


nts 


 "Cincinnat and Chica 





NES BRO 





ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield ‘Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Js. wW. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 


GEORG 

College was organized in 1837. It is located 
— on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 eile east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Atricus G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


Gedy er lates sa gation” pons," 
dy. es jemen. 
$192. Gro. F. Macoun, Py Prest. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Lara ge Hanover, N Address the 
resident, or Prof. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 
































INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Oe NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For to Rev. Gxo. ——— A, 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 

ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
| “Gan Mass. A home school of excellent 

‘Adress Oman. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 xs 

APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M iscation ana ’ and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

ag LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 

N. H. Fetsenieed ty half the States in the Union. 


H. BaRLow, A.M., 




















HENRY A. YOUNG & CO’S AGENCY 


: tendents. * and Teachers cugeites 
° 22 Rates. recei 
published shed nthe he 
lishers to Books cheer- 
fully given. — Twi -- 1. of Educa- 
tional Work ted Please — HENRY A. 
YOUNG & 00., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—Liberal arrangements made with teachers 
who wili act as agents for the sale of our publications. 





We furnish them 


for $1.50, 
Address N. E. Bostoa. 








PREPARATORY. 


bay ag — SCHOOL, Providence, 
sca. 2. , Bh --w Te 


Zz ti ren Fifteen 
Mowny & Gort, Principals. 














DARD —— ah we off Vt. A first-class 

G Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 80a 

‘ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical an’ 


— ttt STATE Wau AE FORE, 
ext oie. pee | Thode Sept. 7, 1882. 
on 

‘B5an Address E. H. Russ — * 
43 Sad hy oy, =: ART SOBUOE, 
ngton Deacon * —— 

—— Surra, 
For circulars; address the Curator, at the School. 


wees ~ STATE ‘6 ome SCHOOL, 
‘VIDENOE, 

Hogalar course of stad , bwo years, A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course f on apecdsl dhniees of students. Address, 


Son Gproulas or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin, ' 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


The next term will 
Wednesday, Feb 15, 
dress Miss Miss ELLEN Hyps, 


TA 72 NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 
TATE wens’: SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
lor Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
en NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in —* 


























Teachers’ Gourse for those only who bave 
been Teachers. 


The Coliegn Solentnn, centages particulars will 


be sent on 
on *Pfitss AIA I. HOWARD. President, 
176 ws Wellesley, Maas. 








A Calation of i Dinersis and Rocks. 


Price, 82.00. * also, ama 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS. 


PRICE, $2.50, WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 








$5 10 $20 Kaarest ermmecar & Go.,Portiand Me, 





a a 








214 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 





Vol. XV.—No. 13. 
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— — — 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Harkness’s New Latin Grammer. 


The gréat popularity of HARKNESS’S LATIN SERIES has induced the author to prepare a most careful 
revision of his Grammar, upon the basis of the latest linguistic atudles. 
That Dr. Harkness’s scbolarship and experience are ample to do this is well kuown at home and 
a>road, and the successful accomplishment of this work has been acknowledged by all teachers and scholars 
wo bave examined it. 
No teacher of Latin can afford to be without this Grammar ; and it certainly must be used in all schools 

where true scholarship prevails. 
A copy will sent to yeachers or school-officers for examination, on receipt of 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bond &., NEW YORK. 1523 & 154 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


HENRY CAREY 5 BAIRD & CO., W. 8. FORTESOCUE & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishors Publishers 811 Arch St., Phila. 
S10 Walnut St. baitapELe 1A y 
“Hinve rece : RITTENDEN'S EW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
— e Anal 


Have recently pu 
on the Co a 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 


Tables for matiiative, € 4 Books., all Royal 
with an L — Pickers 3524 Literature. 





— _ 

















ie r 2 a Witt of 5. —— — Warren’s Manual ef Elocution. 
2 American, = Lith j Vogde’s Meusuration, 
son Coll., — cloth. he ear 50 by mail free. | “7™a"*, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etymeologics. 
a co "every ch | €@ Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 
of A 





Pemmemy ype sh and Ee 
he world who will furnish his address. 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
38 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only IHiustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 


leading Editors. 28 Yolumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 











355 zz PHILADELPHIA. * Il. — Richard 
— Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — H vy. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
‘Phe Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. ae Lear.—Taming of the Shrew 
—All’s Well that i * a 
Ww — Measure 
AL L MAP 8 for Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. Send for Ill 
FOR SCHOOLS. A. ©. STOOKIN, rs ‘ew Eng., 
The largest assortment assortment of Wall 47 Franklin St., . Mass. 
Maps in the country, at lowest 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & OO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 

Swinton’s Word Book Geries ; 


Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 


prices, to be found at the 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY (0., 
15 BROOMFIELD 8r. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 
263 tf 





OLARK. & MAYNARD, 14 Brvstra 












































NEW YORK. 
Histories and Hlist’l Readers; Swinton's ; 
— istery of — =p * Webster's 
3 Pee oe —— tele Gray's Botanies; &c., &o., &o. 
Soe ~~ Graded 7338 ~ ™g-| For New-Engiand States address 
— a ae HARRISON HUME, 
26as 35 B fiel e ° 
, 8 ie on H. I. sy ie remfield St., Besten 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO, SOUGRTON, MIFFLIN & 00. min. 
0. — eo "eokins. Belected Selected from gtel- 
628 and 630 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. | ‘with wiogrepbicnl 33 
AMERICA * * Haw- 
PUBLISHERS OF - Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmen, Lowel 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St — a With critical Introductions and 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. BALLADS ane > LYRICS. 160 Pooms, selected 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | —__ POETRY FOR CHILDREN. faited 3 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 55 | ae gg rh of Boston Schools. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, | LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | NEWYORK. | “Sosmrunes i. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 2c 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. Works of O. W. Holmes Biltel — 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 45 Lanes tice Tenn Enaaphiots (fer Tenshors) 3804 
ROYSE'S American Literature. ashington St | Grmore packages, exch, aw 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. CHICAGO. a Rates for Introduction. 
Nati Is 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00, | HOW tt Of"? 
sust our: *7 ¥re=ktin s«.,BesTon.| 70 555 to Catalogue Teseke 
, . ory at avery ks, and Btation- 
4 every kind 
New Inductive Arithmetics, SAVE | Shima/nas — 
a 180 kinds. 
oon Bee ACE. New me} Agents. MONEY. —— r ad co., 
REVISED EDITION. THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
es ye A iets — By 6. 6. Tismen, BY FRANCIS ADAMS. 
Supt. of Schools, Dover, Price 40 cts. cts., postpaid. | 4 BOOK Price........ «0s. GM.7B. 
re N, E. —— COMPANY, a —— 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. | 26if NEEDS. Sy gh 














555 SEAuTiFuL oY 55 INSTRUMENTAL —. 


ete Words and Music. 


~ (REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 





The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduetion. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market 6t., PHILADELPHIA. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THB INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
—— Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessous in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS : 


Guxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph elegy, 91. 10 
Geikie’s Lessons in —— 4 1.10 
Lessons in 














CHICAGO. 





Besceoe’s Elem. Chem > 1.10 
Jones’ Junior ——— of Pr. —— 70 
Jevon’s E mtary Lessons in Logic, 90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 138 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 





**Oxford”’ Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Bleecker St., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


33g 








POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 

Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 

—S Dunteon & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Series. 


Barthelomew’s Drawi 
Diusmere’s Graded 8 clling Blanks. 
on Books. 


Pattersen’s Com itie 
Cresby’s ext Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


A. 6. MANSON. 82 BromitalS Bt, Boston 





The Table of the Sun and Moon’s Epochs ha 


gravings. Cloth, $3.00. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Arr anp EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Brewing Miedels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

%s Natural Hlistery Series. For schools 
antl tamilies. oS eS eS ee nee 
eee eae, SS instruction with object- 


— American Chremes. 155s 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
~~ |The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, cece won af Pra ee 
ung $ Physiology. 
on ee Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
——|Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabssh Ave,, (Coates’s Com ——— Speaker. 
CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s lowpipe Ana ysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
— — ape 8 yee Nm Trigonom. 
Raub’s anguage ries. 
133 Westminster 8. /Cummere’s mal 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson’ 8 Politic » 
R. | Greeley’s Political Econom 
Dickens’ 8 Child’s History 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
eenindhe die ~ — Maps. 

onstitution. 

Peterseon’s Science. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & O0O., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 

Containing Single and Double Entry. 
This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder 
- See and et sufficiently full to give a thorough 

@ principles of the sub: 

Koo to the usual number of examples illustra- 
dee of the different forms, a considerable number of 
les are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 











England. 











(4 vols. $1.00 $1.95 | noir, set. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
Putnam’e Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 70. to $25 |iy — — — 
The Advanced Series -_ is. PO «4 ¢ Ay sie bas been used in our school 
Putnam's World’ yols.), rw ~4 for two year it as an excellent text- 
G@odsotn’s of hy, newed) 5:00 book. iis — simple, readily understeod by 
Brackett’s ome and —22 1.98 | 2° pupils, ey ea ve, thorough, and complete, an 
Putnam’ Art ee! 6 vols., each “50 practical.” ge. Le ld Providence, President of 
Troland’s Pe SS . 0 18 Ear Copy of Boot enping tnt on rectpt of 80 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus » 1.26 | Circulars sent on appl anos solicited. 
3* —— — — ovie. 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English : D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
oiien | Se Bese tee Natural T * 1.56 SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
te Draw. ‘Of | WEISBAOH’S MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING $10. 00 
————————— Tece. sore "E18 
on ( or. J 
to the Publishers. application | § . FFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL ¢ Aicowes, 2: 25 


_ METRY, 
Ellot & Store rs QUALITATIVE CHEM'L ANALYSIS, i. 50 
Dongias & 3.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


Norton’s Astronomy: 
(Sth Ed., Feb., 1882.) containing 


The most reliable: determinations of the Sun’s parallax. 
A ——— and dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 


Lia en Tesults from the use of the Spectrosco) 
he aes and constitution of the 22 


53 investigations and discussions in Astronomical 


The Tables have been revised, corrected, and enlarged. 

Tab. Il. to ViI.,—re to the Sun, Moon, and 

Planets,— embody the most reliable determinations. 

A Cage Table of the Minor Planets taken f10m Ber- 
liner Astronomisches for 1883 is added; also 

A Table of Comets of known periods of revolution. 


ve been ex- 
tended ten years. 
1 vol., 8vo, with 14 full-page and many smaller en- 








JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Pi., N.Y, 





Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL, 
Best. GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmeties, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 





TALK 
BOYS 
GIRLS 


by over thirty of 





tet a Som —y wl ae Vocal or Instrumental, they 
MUSIC nay y Stee on ae for Piano or Organ. Are od by Strauss po Mme pean 
;Melley, Marzials, Sullivan, Adame, Abt, aod about 2 other well knows 
The braces Songs, with Chorus, Ballads, Comic, Sacred, and Songs, Waltzes, 
printed ‘and bon ate cnn ~! fy § 1 Both these are beautifully 
— © send either book, , for seven race. or both for twelve coat stemon 
es ©@., 10 Barciay Street, New York. 











On the Sunday-School Lessons for 1882, 


the most eminent preachers to children. Teachers 


will find this volume full of clear and apt illustrations, especially 
adapted to the comprehension of the young. Mapy other invaluable 
features. Send for descriptive circulars. 


1, K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 


10 & 12 Dey Street, NEW YORK. 

















'AUVEUR Co 


To commence 


llege of Languages, 1882---Seve 


nth session 


July ti, and last Six Weeks. 

















At Amherst College, 


AMHERST, MASS. 





FRENCH, GERMAN iil 
ITALIAN, LATIN, * Greece), 14 ian Woy, Can ——— Ph.B.. Hasbrouck » Jersey City, N P, LEovsanos, A.M., LL.D, (University of 
Pa.; rot: A. Z = ; Prof. R. Ske, Vassar College, . ¥5 A Vix Dax L.D. nr Bobeal of Languages, 
MODERN & ANCIENT GREEK. | 7 °“gis ihe WWE Mowragun, Ambore — Mae; Leo Bt s<du, Cathedrals School, Garden 
Mr. FPaayx L. oa Amherst, Mase wa tpodnte nomher ners; Mase. or Dr: I Sauvaun, 14 West Sith BL, New York For Board, paren 











